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THE FOUR-FIFTEEN EXPRESS. 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


a 


The events which I am about to relate took place between nine and ten years 
ago. Sebastopol had fallen in the early spring; the Peace of Paris had been 
concluded since March ; our commercial relations with the Russian Empire were 
but recently renewed ; and I, returning home after my first northward journey 
since the war, was well pleased with the prospect of spending the month of 
December under the hospitable and thoroughly English roof of my excellent 
friend, Jonathan Jelf, Esquire, of Dumbleton Manor, Clayborough, East Anglia. 

It was a foggy afternoon, singularly warm for the Fourth of December, and 
I had arranged to leave London by the 4.15 express. ‘The early darkness of 
winter had already closed in ; the lamps were lighted in the carriages ; a clinging 
damp dimmed the windows, adhered to the door-handles, and pervaded all the 
atmosphere ; while the gas-jets at the neighboring book-stand diffused a luminous 
haze that only served to make the gloom of the terminus more visible. Having 
arrived some seven minutes before the starting of the train, and, by the con- 
nivance of the guard, taken sole possession of an empty compartment, I lighted 


my travelling lamp, made myself particularly snug, and settled down to the- 


undisturbed enjoyment of a book and a cigar. Great, therefore, was my 
disappointment when, at the last moment, a gentleman came hurrying along the 
platform, glanced into my carriage, opened the locked door with a private key, 
and stepped in. 

It struck me at the first glance that I had seen him before,—a tall, spare 
man, thin-lipped, light-eyed, with an ungraceful stoop in the shoulders, and 
scant gray hair, worn somewhat long upon the collar. He carried a light water- 
proof coat, an umbrella, and a large brown japanned deed-box, which last he 
placed under the seat. This done, he felt carefully in his breast-pocket, as if to 
make certain of the safety of his purse or pocket-book ; laid his umbrella in the 
netting overhead ; spread the waterproof across his knees, and exchanged his 
hat for a travelling cap of some Scotch material. By this time the train was 
moving out of the station, and into the faint gray of the wintry twilight beyond. 

I now recognized my companion. I recognized him from the moment 
when he removed his hat and uncovered the lofty, furrowed, and somewhat 
narrow brow beneath. I had met him, as I distinctly remembered, some three 
years before, at the very house for which, in all probability, he was now bound, 
like myself. His name was Dwerrihouse ; he was a lawyer by profession ; and, 
if I was not greatly mistaken, was first cousin to the wife of my host. I knew 
also that he was a man eminently ‘‘ well to do,’’ both as regarded his profes- 
sional and private means. The Jelfs entertained him with that sort of observant 
courtesy which falls to the lot of the rich relation ; the children made much of 
him ; and the old butler, albeit somewhat surly “‘ to the general,’’ treated him 
with deference. I thought, observing him by the vague mixture of lamplight 
and twilight, that Mrs. Jelf’s cousin looked all the worse for the three years’ 
wear and tear which had gone over his head since our last meeting. He was 
very pale, and had a restless light in his eye that I did not remember to have 
observed before. ‘The anxious lines, too, about his mouth.were deepened, and 
there was a cavernous, hollow look about the cheeks and temples which seemed 
to speak of sickness or sorrow. He had glanced at me as he came in, but with- 
out any gleam of recognition in his face. Now he glanced again, as I fancied, 
somewhat doubtfully. When he did so for the third or fourth time, I ventured 


to address him. 
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THE FOUR-FIFTEEN EXPRESS. 229 
‘¢Mr. John Dwerrihouse, I think ?”’ 

‘That is my name,’’ he replied. 

‘«T had the pleasure of meeting you at Dumbleton about three years ago.”’ 

Mr. Dwerrihouse bowed. 

‘*T thought I knew your face,’’ he said. ‘‘ But your name, I regret 
to say fo 

‘* Langford—William Langford. I have known Jonathan Jelf since we 
were boys together at Merchant ‘Taylors, and I generally spend a few weeks at 
Dumbleton in the shooting season. I suppose we are bound for the same 
destination ?”’ 

‘Not if you are on your way to the Manor,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I am travelling 
upon business,—rather troublesome business, too,—while you, doubtless, have 
only pleasure in view.”’ 

‘Just so. I am in the habit of looking forward to this visit as to the 
brightest three weeks in all the year.’’ 

‘It is a pleasant house,’’ said Mr. Dwerrihouse. 

‘¢ The pleasantest I know.”’ 

‘¢ And Jelf is thoroughly hospitable.’’ 

‘« The best and kindest fellow in the world !”’ 

‘‘ They have invited me to spend Christmas week with them,’’ pursued 
Mr. Dwerrihouse, after a moment’s pause. 

‘¢ And are you coming ?”’ 

‘*T cannot tell. It must depend upon the issue of this business which I 
have in hand. You have heard, perhaps, that we are about to construct a branch 
line from Blackwater to Stockbridge.”’ 

I explained that I had been for some months away from England, and had 
therefore heard nothing of the contemplated improvement. 

Mr. Dwerrihouse smiled complacently. 

‘It wé// be an improvement,’’ he said; ‘‘a great improvement. Stock- 
bridge is a flourishing town, and needs but a more direct railway communication 
with the metropolis to become an important centre of commerce. This branch 
was my own idea. I brought the project before the board, and have myself 
superintended the execution of it up to the present time.”’ 

‘¢ You are an East Anglian director, I presume ?”’ 

‘* My interest in the company,’’ replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, ‘is three-fold. 
I am a director; I am a considerable shareholder ; and, as head of the firm of 
Dwerrihouse, Dwerrihouse & Craik, I am the company’s principal solicitor.’’ 

Loquacious, self-important, full of his pet project, and apparently unable to 
talk on any other subject, Mr. Dwerrihouse then went on to tell me of the 
opposition he had encountered and the obstacles he had overcome in the cause 
of the Stockbridge branch. I was entertained with a multitude of local details 
and local grievances. The rapacity of one squire; the impracticability of 
another ; the indignation of the rector whose glebe was threatened ; the culpable 
indifference of the Stockbridge townspeople, who could of be brought to see 
that their most vital interests hinged upon a junction with the Great East Anglian 
line ; the spite of the local newspaper ; and the unheard-of difficulties attending 
the Common question, were each and all laid before me with a circumstantiality 
that possessed the deepest interest for my excellent fellow-traveller, but none 
whatever for myself. From these, to my despair, he went on to more intricate 
matters ; to the approximate expenses of construction per mile ; to the estimates 
sent in by different contractors ; to the probable traffic returns of the new line ; 
to the provisional clauses of the new Act as enumerated in Schedule D of the 
company’s last half-yearly report; and so on, and on, and on, till my head 
ached, and my attention flagged, and my eyes kept closing in spite of every 
effort thdt I made to keep them open. At length I was roused by these words: 

‘¢ Seventy-five thousand pounds, cash down.”’ ; 
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‘* Seventy-five thousand pounds, cash down,’’ I repeated, in the liveliest 
tone I could assume. ‘‘ That is a heavy sum.’’ 

‘** A heavy sum to carry here,’’ replied Mr. Dwerrihouse, pointing signifi- 
cantly to his breast-pocket, ‘‘ but a mere fraction of what we shall ultimately 
have to pay.”’ 

** You do not mean to say that you have seventy-five thousand pounds at 
this moment upon your person ?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* My good sir, have I not been telling you so for the last half-hour ?”’ 
said Mr. Dwerrihouse, testily. ‘‘ That money has to be paid over at half-past 
eight o’clock this evening, at the office of Sir Thomas’s solicitors, on completion 
of the deed of sale.’’ 

«But how will you get across by night from Blackwater to Stockbridge, 
with seventy-five thousand pounds in your pocket ?”’ 

‘*To Stockbridge ?’’ echoed the lawyer. ‘‘I find I have-made myself 
very imperfectly understood. I thought I had explained how this train only 
carries us as far as Mallingford,—the first stage, as it were, of our journey,—and 
how our route from Blackwater to Mallingford lies entirely through Sir Thomas 
Liddell’s property.’’ , 

‘‘I beg your pardon,’’ Istammered. ‘‘I fear my thoughts were wandering. 
So you only go as far as Mallingford to-night ?”’ . 

‘* Precisely. I shall get conveyance from the ‘ Blackwater Arms.’ And you?’”’ 

*‘Oh, Jelf sends a trap to meet me at Clayborough. Can I be the 
bearer of any message from you ?’”’ 


‘‘You may say, if you please, Mr. Langford, that I wished I could have 


been your companion all the way, and that I will come over if possible before 
Christmas.’’ 

‘* Nothing more? ”’ 

Mr. Dwerrihouse smiled grimly. ‘‘ Well,’’ he said, ‘* you may tell my 
cousin that she need not burn the hall down in my honor //zs time, and that I 
shall be obliged if she will order the blue-room chimney to be swept before 
I arrive.”’ 

‘‘That sounds tragic. Had you a conflagration on the occasion of your 
last visit to Dumbleton ?”’ 

‘Something like it. There had been no fire lighted in my bedroom since 
the spring, the flue was foul, and the rooks had built in it ; ‘so when I went up 
to dress for dinner, I found the room full of smoke, and the chimney on fire. 
Are we already at Blackwater ?”’ 

The train had gradually come to a pause while Mr. Dwerrihouse was speak- 
ing, and, on putting my head out of the window, I could see the station, some 
few hundred yards ahead. There was another train before us blocking the way, 
and the guard was making use of the delay to collect the Blackwater tickets. I 
had scarcely ascertained our position, when the ruddy-faced official appeared at 
our carriage-door. 

‘« Tickets, sir!’’ said he. : 

‘‘T am for Clayborough,”’ I replied, holding out the tiny pink card. 

He took it ; glanced at it by the light of his little lantern ; gave it back ; 
looked, as I fancied, somewhat sharply at my fellow-traveller, and disappeared. 

‘* He did not ask for yours,”’ I said, with some surprise. 

‘‘ They never do,’’ replied Mr. Dwerrihouse. ‘‘ They all know me; and, 
of course, I travel free.’’ 

‘‘ Blackwater! Blackwater!’’ cried the porter, running along the platform 
beside us, as we glided into the station. ae 

Mr. Dwerrihouse pulled out his deed-box, put his travelling-cap in his 
pocket, resumed his hat, took down his umbrella, and prepared to be gone. 

** Many thanks, Mr. Langford, for your society,’’ he said, with old-fashioned 

courtesy. ‘I wish you a good evening.”’ 
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‘* Good evening,’’ I replied, putting out my hand. 

But he either did not see it, or did not choose to see it, and, slightly lifting 
his hat, stepped out upon the platform. Having done this, he moved slowly 
away and mingled with the departing crowd. 

Leaning forward to watch him out of sight, I trod upon something which 
proved to be acigar-case. It had fallen, no doubt, from the pocket of his water- 
proof coat, and was made of dark morocco leather, with a silver monogram 
upon the side. I sprang out of the carriage just as the guard came up to lock 
me in. 

‘‘-Is there one minute to spare?’’ I asked, eagerly. ‘‘ The gentleman 
who travelled down with me from town has dropped hts cigar-case,—he is not 
yet out of the station.’ 

‘‘ Just a minute and a half, sir,’’ replied the guard. ‘‘ You must be quick.”’ 

I dashed along the platform as fast as my feet could carry me. It wasa 
large station, and Mr. Dwerrihouse had by this time got more than half way to 
the further end. 

I, however, saw him distinctly, moving slowly with the stream. Then, as 
I drew nearer, I saw that he had met some friend,—that they were talking as 
they walked,—that they presently fell back somewhat from the crowd, and stood 
aside in earnest conversation. I made straight for the spot where they were 
waiting. - There was a vivid gas-jet just above their heads, and the light fell full 
upon their faces. I saw both distinctly,—the face of Mr. Dwerrihouse and the 
face of his companion. Running, breathless, eager as I was, getting in the way 
of porters and passengers, and fearful every instant lest I should see the train 
going on without me, I yet observed that the new-comer was considerably 
younger and shorter than the director, that he was sandy-haired, moustached, 
small-featured, and dressed in a close-cut suit of Scotch tweed. Iwas now 
within a few yards of them. I ran against a stout gentleman,—I was nearly 
knocked down by a luggage-truck,—-I stumbled over a carpet-bag,—I gained 
the spot just as the driver’s whistle warned me to return. 

To my utter stupefaction they were no longer there. I had seen them but 
two seconds before,—and they were gone! I stood still. I looked to right 
and left. I saw no signs of them in any direction. It was as if the platform 
had gaped and swallowed them. 

‘‘ There were two gentlemen standing here.a moment ago,’’ I said to a 
porter at my elbow; ‘‘ which way can they have gone ?’’ 

‘¢T saw no gentlemen, sir,’’ replied the man. 

The whistle shrilled out again. The guard, far up the platform, held up 
his arms, and shouted to me to ‘‘ come on — 

“Tf you're going on by this train, sir,’’ said the porter, ‘* you must run for it.’ 

I did run for it, just gained the carriage as the train began to move, was nal 
in by the guard, and left, breathless and bewildered, with Mr. Dwerrihouse’s 
cigar-case still in my hand. 

It was the strangest disappearance in the world. It was like a transforma- 
tion trick in a pantomime. They were there one moment,—palpably there, 
talking, with the gaslight full upon their faces ; and the next moment they were 
gone. There was no door near,—no window,—no staircase. It was a mere 
slip of barren platform, tapestried with big advertisements. Could anything be 
more mysterious ? 

It was not worth thinking about; and yet, for my life, I could not help 
pondering upon it,—pondering, wondering, turning it over and over in my 
mind, and racking my brains for a solution of the enigma. I thought of it all 
the way from Blackwater to Clayborough. I thought of it all the way from 
Clayborough to Dumbleton, as I rattled along the smooth highway in a trim 
dog-cart drawn by a splendid black mare, and driven by the silentest and 
dapperest of East Anglian grooms. 
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We did the nine miles in something less than an hour, and pulled up before 
the lodge-gates just as the church-clock was striking half-past seven. A couple 
of minutes more, and the warm glow of the lighted hall was flooding out upon 


the gravel, a hearty grasp was on my hand, and a clear, jovial voice was bidding " 


me ‘‘ Welcome to Dumbleton.’’ : 

‘*And now, my dear fellow,’’ said my host, when the first greeting was 
over, ‘‘you have no time to spare. We dine at eight, and there are people 
coming to meet you; so you must just get the dressing business over as quickly 
as may be. By the way, you will meet some acquaintances. The Biddulphs 
are coming, and Prendergast (Prendergast, of the Skirmishers) is staying in the 
house. Adieu! Mrs. Jelf will be expecting you in the drawing-room.”’ 

I was ushered to my room,—not the blue-room, of which Mr. Dwerrihouse 
had had disagreeable experience, but a pretty little bachelor’s chamber, hung 
with a delicate chintz, and made cheerful by a blazing fire. I unlocked my 
portmanteau. I tried to be expeditious ; but the memory of my railway adven- 
ture haunted me. I could not get free of it. I could not shake it off. It 
impeded me,—it worried me,—it tripped me up,—it caused me to mislay my 
studs,—to mistie my cravat,—to wrench the buttons off my gloves. Worst of 
all, it made me so late that the party had all assembled before I reached the 
drawing-room. I had scarcely paid my respects to Mrs. Jelf when dinner 
was announced, and we paired off, some eight or ten couples strong; into the 
dining-room. 

I am not going to describe either the guests or the dinner. All provincial 
parties bear the strictest family resemblance, and I am not aware that an East 
Anglian banquet offers any exception to the rule. There was the usual country 
baronet and his wife; there were the usual country parsons and their wives ; 
there was the sempiternal turkey and haunch of venison. Vanitas vanitatum. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 

I was placed about midway down the table. I had taken one rector’s wife 
down to dinner, and I had another at my left hand. They talked across me, 
and their talk was about babies. It was dreadfully dull. At length there came 
a pause. ‘The entrées had just been removed, and the turkey had come upon 
the scene. The conversation had all along been of the languidest, but at this 
moment it happened to have stagnated altogether. Jelf was carving the turkey. 
Mrs. Jelf looked as if she was-trying to think of something to say. Everybody 
else was silent. Moved by an unlucky impulse, I thought I would relate my 
adventure. 

‘* By the way, Jelf,’’ I began, ‘‘ I came down part of the way to-day with 
a friend of yours.”’ 

‘‘Indeed!’’ said the master of the feast, slicing scientifically into the 
breast of the turkey. ‘‘ With whom, pray?”’ 

‘« With one who bade me tell you that he should, if possible, pay you a visit 
before Christmas.”’ 

‘«T cannot think who that could be,’’ said my friend, smiling. 

**It must be Major Thorp,’’ suggested Mrs. Jelf. 

I shook my head. 

‘«It was not Major Thorp,’’ I replied. ‘‘ It was a near relation of your 
own, Mrs. Jelf.’’ 

‘* Then Iam more puzzled than ever,’ 
me who it was.”’ 

‘« Tt was no less a person than your cousin, Mr. John Dwerrihouse.”’ 

Jonathan Jelf laid down his knife and fork. Mrs. Jelf looked at me ina 
strange, startled way, and said never a word. 

‘« And he desired me to tell you, dear madam, that you need not take the 


, 


’ 


replied my hostess. ‘‘ Pray tell 


trouble to burn the Hall down in his honor this time; but only to have the | 


chimney of the blue-room swept before his arrival.’’ 
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Before I had reached the end of my sentence, I became aware of something 
ominous in the faces of the guests. I felt I had said something which I had 
better have left unsaid, and that for some unexplained reason my words had 
evoked a general consternation. I sat confounded, not daring to utter another 
syllable, and for at,least two whole minutes there was dead silence round the 
table. Then Captain Prendergast came to the rescue. 

‘* You have been abroad for some months, have you not, Mr. Langford ? ’’ 
he said, with the desperation of one who, flings himself into the breach. ‘I 
heard you had been to Russia. Surely you have something to tell us of the 
state and temper of the country after the war ?”’ 

I was heartily grateful to the gallant Skirmisher for this diversion in my 
favor. I answered him, I fear, somewhat lamely ; but he kept the conversation 
up, and presently one or two others joined in, and so the difficulty, whatever it 
might have been, was bridged over. Bridged over, but not repaired. A some- 
thing, an awkwardness, a visible constraint remained. The guests hitherto 
had been simply dull; but now they were evidently uncomfortable and 
embarrassed. 

The dessert had scarcely been placed upon the table when the ladies left 
the room. I seized the opportunity to select a vacant chair next Captain 
Prendergast. 

‘In heaven’s name,’’ I whispered, ‘‘ what was the matter just now! What 
had I said ?”’ 

‘‘You mentioned the name of John Dwerrihouse.”’ 

‘‘What of that? I had seen him not two hours before.”’ 

‘*It is a most astounding circumstance that you should have seen him,”’ 
said Captain Prendergast. ‘‘Are you sure it was he ?”’ 

‘*As sure as of my own identity. We were talking all the way between 
London and Blackwater. But why does that surprise you ?”’ 

‘‘ Because,’ replied Captain Prendergast, dropping his voice to the lowest 
whisper, —‘‘ because John Dwerrthouse absconded three months ago, with seventy- 

ive thousand pounds of the Company's money, and has never been heard of 
since.”’ 


II. 


John Dwerrihouse had absconded three months ago—and I had seen him 
only a few hours back. John Dwerrihouse had embezzled seventy-five thousand 
pounds of the Company’s money—yet told me that he carried that sum upon 
his person. Were ever facts so strangely incongruous, so difficult to reconcile? 
How should he have ventured again into the light of day? How dared he show 
himself along the line? Above all, what had he been doing throughout those 
mysterious three months of disappearance? _ 

Perplexing questions, these. Questions which at once suggested themselves 
to the minds of all concerned, but which admitted of no easy solution. I could 
find no reply to them. Captain Prendergast had not even a suggestion to offer. 
Jonathan Jelf, who seized the first opportunity of drawing me aside and learning 
all that I had to tell, was more amazed and bewildered than either of us. He 
came to my room that night, when all the guests were gone, and we talked the 
thing over from every point of view—without, it must be confessed, arriving at 
any kind of conclusion. 

‘<I do not ask you,’’ he said, ‘‘ whether you can have mistaken your man. 
That is impossible.’’ 

‘* As impossible as that I should mistake some stranger for yourself.’’ 

‘¢It is not a question of looks or voice, but of facts. That he should have 
alluded to the fire in the blue room is proof enough of John Dwerrihouse’s 
identity. How did he look?”’ 

‘< Older, I thought. Considerably older, paler, and more anxious.’’ 

Vol. CXI.—19. 
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‘** He has had enough to make him look anxious, anyhow,’’ said my friend, 
gloomily, *‘ be he innocent or guilty.’’ 

** I am inclined to believe that he is innocent,’’. I replied. ‘‘ He showed 
no embarrassmént when I addressed him, and no uneasiness when the guard 
came round. His conversation was open, to a fault. I might almost say that 
he talked too freely of the business which he had in hand.’’ 

‘* That again is strange; for I know no one more reticent on such subjects, 
He actually told you that he had seventy-five thousand pounds in his pocket ?”’ 

** He did.”’ 

‘‘Humph! My wife has an idea about it, and she may be right——’ 

«* What idea ?”’ 

‘* Well, she fancies,—women are so clever, you know, at putting themselves 
inside people’s motives,—she fancies that he was tempted ; that he did actually 
take the money ; and that he has been concealing himself these three months in 
some wild part of the country,—struggling possibly with his conscience all the 
time, and daring neither to abscond with his booty nor to come back and 
restore it.”’ 

‘¢ But now that he has come back ?”’ 

‘* That is the point. She conceives that he has probably thrown himself 
upon the Company’s mercy ; made restitution of the money ; and, being forgiven, 
is permitted to carry the business through as if nothing whatever had happened.”’ 

‘*'The last,’’ I replied, ‘‘is an impossible case. Mrs. Jelf thinks like a 
generous and delicate-minded woman, but not in the least like a board of 
railway direetors. ‘They would never carry forgiveness so far.’’ 

**T fear not ; and yet it is the only conjecture that bears a semblance of 
likelihood. However, we can run over to Clayborough to-morrow, and see if 
anything is to be learned. By the way, Prendergast tells me you picked up his 
cigar-case.”’ | 

** T did so, and here it is.’’ 

Jelf took the cigar-case, examined it by the light of the lamp, and said at 
once that it was beyond doubt Mr. Dwerrihouse’s property, and that he remem- 
bered to have seen him use it. 

‘Here, too, is his monogram on the side,’’ he added. ‘‘A big J trans- 
fixing a capital D. He used to carry the same on his note-paper.”’ 

‘* It offers, at all events, a proof that I was not dreaming.’’ 

‘‘ Ay; but it is time you were asleep and dreaming now. I am ashamed 
to have kept you up so long. Good-night.’’ 

‘*Good-night, and remember that I am more than ready to go with you to 
Clayborough, or Blackwater, or London, or anywhere, if I can be of the least 
service.’’ 

‘Thanks! I know you mean it, old friend, and it may be that I shall put 
you to the test. Once more, good-night.”’ 

So we parted for that night, and met again in the breakfast-room at half- 
past eight next morning. It was a hurried, silent, uncomfortable meal. None 
of us had slept well, and all were thinking of the same subject. Mrs. Jelf had 
evidently been crying; Jelf was impatient to be off; and both Captain 
Prendergast and myself felt ourselves to be in the painful position of outsiders 
who are involuntarily brought into a domestic trouble. Within twenty minutes 
after we had left the breakfast-table the dog-cart was brought round, and my 
friend and I were on the road to Clayborough. 

‘Tell you what it is, Langford,’”’ he said, as we sped along between the 
wintry hedges, ‘‘ I do not much fancy to bring up Dwerrihouse’s name at Clay- 
borough. All the officials know that he is my wife’s relation, and the subject 
just now is hardly a pleasant one. If you don’t much mind, we will take the 
11.10 to Blackwater. It’s an important station, and we shall stand a far better 
chance of picking up information there than at Clayborough.’’ 


’ 
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So we took the 11.10, which happened to be an express, and, arriving at 
Blackwater about a quarter before twelve, proceeded at once to prosecute our 
inquiry. 

We began by asking for the station-master,—a big, blunt, business-like 
person,—who at once averred that he knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse perfectly well, 
and that there was no director on the line whom he had seen and spoken to so 
frequently. 

‘‘ He used to be down here two or three time a week, about three months 


ago,’’ said he, ‘‘ when the new line was first set afoot, but since then, you know, 


” 


gentlemen 

He paused significantly. 

Jelf flushed scarlet. 

‘< Yes, yes,’’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘ we know all about that. The point now 
to be ascertained is whether anything has been seen or heard of him lately.”’ 

‘*Not to my knowledge,’’ replied the station-master. 

‘He is not known to have been down the line any time,—yesterday, for 
instance ?”’ 

The station-master shook his head. 

.“* The East Anglian, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ is about the last place where he would 
dare to show himself. Why, there isn’t a station-master, there isn’t a guard, 
there isn’t a porter, who doesn’t know Mr. Dwerrihouse by sight as well as he 
knows his own face in the looking-glass; or who wouldn’t telegraph for the 
police as soon as he had set eyes on him at any point along the line. Bless you, 
sir! there’s been a standing order out against him ever since thé Twenty-fifth 
of September last.’’ . 

‘‘ And yet,’’ pursued my friend, ‘‘a gentleman who travelled down yesterday 
from London to Clayborough by the afternoon express testifies thdt he saw Mr. 
Dwerrihouse in the train, and that Mr., Dwerrihouse alighted at Blackwater 
station.”’ 

‘* Quite impossible, sir,’ 

‘* Why impossible ? ”’ 

‘« Because there is no station along the line where he is so well known, or 
where he would run so great a risk. It would be just running his head into the 
lion’s mouth. He would have been mad to come nigh Blackwater station ; and 
if he had come, he would have been arrested before he left the platform.’’ 

‘*Can you tell me who took the Blackwater tickets of that train ?”’ 

“‘Tcan, sir. It was the guard,—Benjamin Somers.”’ 

*¢And where can I find him?”’ 

“You can find him, sir, by staying here, if you please, till one o’clock. 
He will be coming through with the up-express from Crampton, which stays at 
Blackwater for ten minutes.’’ 

By one o’clock we were back again upon the platform, and waiting for the 
train. It came punctually, and I at once recognized the ruddy-faced guard who 
had gone down with my train the evening before. 

‘‘The gentlemen want to ask you something about Mr. Dwerrihouse, 
Somers,’’ said the station-master, by way of introduction. 

The guard flashed a keen glance from my face to Jelf’s, and back again 
to mine. 

‘* Mr. John Dwerrihouse, the late director?’’ said he, interrogatively. 

‘*The same,’’ replied my friend. ‘‘Should you know him if you saw him?”’ 

‘ ** Anywhere, sir.”’ 

** Do you know if he was in the 4.15 express yesterday afternoon? ’’ 

‘*He was not, sir.’’ 

‘‘ How can you answer so positively ?”’ 

‘Because I looked into every carriage, and saw every face in the train, 
and I could take my oath that Mr. Dwerrihouse was not in it. This gentleman 
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was,”’ he added, turning sharply upon me. ‘‘I don’t know that I ever saw 
him before in my life, but I remember Azs face perfectly. You nearly missed 
taking your seat in time at this station, sir, and you got out at Clayborough.”’ 

‘* Quite true, guard,’’ I replied; ‘* but do you not also remember the face 
of the gentleman who travelled down in the same carriage with me as far as here ?”’ 

‘¢ It was my impression, sir, that you travelled down alone,’’ said Somers, 
with a look of some surprise. 

‘By no means. I had a fellow-traveller as far as Blackwater, and it was 
in trying to restore him the cigar-case which he had dropped in the carriage, 
that I so nearly let you go on without me.”’ 

‘*] remember your saying something about a cigar-case, certainly,’ 
the guard, ‘‘ but ” 

‘* You asked for my ticket just before we entered the station.”’ 

«7 did, sir.’’ 

‘‘' Then you must have seen him. He sat in the corner next the very door 
to which you came.”’ 

‘* No, indeed. I saw no one.’ 

I looked at Jelf. I began to think the guard was in the ex-director’s 
confidence. 

‘¢ If I had seen another traveller I should have asked for his ticket,’’ added 
Somers. ‘‘ Did you see me ask for his ticket, sir?”’ 

‘* T observed that you did not ask for it, but he explained that by saying 
[ hesitated. I feared I might be telling too much, and so broke off abruptly._ 
The guard and the station-master exchanged glances. The former looked 
impatiently at his watch. 

‘*] am obliged to go on in four minutes more, sir,’’ he said. 

‘*One fast question, then,’’ interposed Jelf, with a sort of desperation. 
‘If this gentleman’s fellow-traveller had been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, and he 
had been sitting in the corner next the door by which you took the tickets, 
could you have failed to see and recognize him ?”’ 

‘No, sir; it would have been quite impossible.”’ 

‘And you are certain you did of see him?”’ 

. “As I said before, sir, I could take my oath I did not see him. And if it 
wasn’t that I don’t like to contradict a gentleman, I would say I could also take 
my oath that this gentleman was quite alone in the carriage the whole way from 
London to Clayborough. Why, sir,’’ he added, dropping his voice so as to be 
inaudible to the station-master, ‘‘ you expressly asked me to give you a com- 
partment to yourself, and I did so. I locked you in, and you were so good as 
to give me something for myself.’’ 

‘* Yes; but Mr. Dwerrihouse had a key of his own.”’ 

‘<T never saw him, sir; I saw no one in that compartment but yourself. 
Beg pardon, sir, my time’s up.”’ 

And with this the ruddy guard touched his cap and was gone. In another 
minute the heavy panting of the engine began afresh, and the train glided slowly 
out of the station. 

We looked at each other for some moments in silence. I was the first to speak. 

‘Mr. Benjamin Somers knows more than he chooses to tell,’’ I said. 

‘*Humph! do you think so?”’ 

‘‘It must be. He could not have come to the door without seeing him. 
It’s impossible.’’ 

** There is one thing not impossible, my dear fellow.”’ 

** What is that ?”’ 

** That you may have fallen asleep, and dreamt the whole thing.”’ 

“Could I dream of a branch line that I had never heard of? Could I 
dream of a hundred and one business details that had no kind of interest for 
me?. Could I dream of the seventy-five thousand pounds?”’ 
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‘‘Perhaps you might have seen or heard some vague account of the affair 
while you were abroad. It might have made no impression upon you at the 
time, and might have come back to you in your dreams,—recalled, perhaps, by 
the mere names of the stations on the line.’’ 

‘‘ What about the fire in the chimney of the blue room,—should I have 
heard of that during my journey?’”’ 

‘¢ Well, no; I admit there is a difficulty about that point.’’ 

‘¢ And what about the cigar-case ?”’ 

‘‘ Ay, by Jove! there is the cigar-case. That zsastubborn fact. Well, it’s 
a mysterious affair, and it will need a better detective than myself, I fancy, to 
clear it up. I suppose we may as well go home.’’ 


Ill. 


A week had not gone by when I received a letter from the Secretary of the 
East Anglian Railway Company, requesting the favor of my attendance at a 
special board-meeting, then not many days distant. No reasons were alleged, 
and no apologies offered, for this demand upon my time; but they had heard, 
it was clear, of my inquiries about the missing director, and had a mind to put 
me through some sort of official examination upon the subject. Being still a 
guest at Dumbleton Hall, I had to go up to London for the purpose, and 
Jonathan Jelf accompanied me. I found the direction of the Great East Anglian 
line represented by a party of some twelve or fourteen gentlemen seated in solemn 
conclave round a huge green-baized table in a gloomy board-room adjoining 
the London terminus. 

Being courteously received by the chairman (who at once began by saying 
that certain statements of mine respecting Mr. John Dwerrihouse had come to 
the knowledge of the direction, and that they in consequence desired to confer 
with me on those points), we were placed at the table and the inquiry proceeded 
in due form. 

I was first asked if I knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse, how long I had been 
acquainted with him, and whether I could identify him at sight. I was then 
asked when I had seen him last. To which I replied: ‘‘On the Fourth of this 
present month, December, eighteen hundred and fifty-six.’’ Then came the 
inquiry of where I had seen him on that Fourth day of December ; to which I 
replied that I met him in a first-class compartment of the 4.15 down express ; 
that he got in just as the train was leaving the London terminus, and that he 
alighted at Blackwater station. The chairman then inquired whether I had 
held any communication with my fellow-traveller; whereupon I related, as 
nearly as I could remember it, the whole bulk and substance of Mr. John 
Dwerrihouse’s diffuse information respecting the new branch line. 

To all this the board listened with profound attention, while the chairman 
presided and the secretary took notes. I then produced the cigar-case. It was 
passed from hand to hand and recognized by all. There was not a man 
present who did not remember that plain cigar-case with its silver monogram, or 
to whom it seemed anything less than entirely corroborative of my evidence. 
When at length I had told all that I had to tell, the chairman whispered some- 
thing to the secretary ; the secretary touched a silver hand-bell ; and the guard, 
Benjamin Somers, was ushered into the room. He was-then examined as care- 
fully as myself. He declared that he knew Mr. John Dwerrihouse perfectly 
well; that he could not be mistaken in him; that he remembered going down 
with the 4.15 express on the afternoon in question; that he remembered me ; 
and that, there being one or two empty first-class compartments on that especial 
afternoons; he had, in compliance with my request, placed me in a carriage by 
myself. He was positive that I remained aione in that compartment all the 
way from London to Clayborough. He was ready to take his oath that 
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Mr. Dwerrihouse was neither in that carriage with me nor in any compartment 
of that train. He remembered distinctly to have examined my ticket at Black- 
water; was certain that there was no one else at that time in the carriage; 
could not have failed to observe any second person, had there been one; had 
that second person been Mr. John Dwerrihouse, should have quietly double- 
locked the door of the carriage, and have at once given information to the 
Blackwater station-master. So clear, so decisive, so ready, was Somers with 
this testimony, that the board looked fairly puzzled. 

**You hear this person’s statement, Mr. Langford,’’ said the chairman. 
‘* It contradicts yours in every particular. What have you to say in reply ?”’ 

**T can only repeat what I said before. I am quite as positive of the truth 
of my own assertions as Mr. Somers can be of the truth of his.’’ 

‘*You say that Mr. Dwerrihouse alighted at Blackwater, and that he was 
in possession of a private key. Are you sure he had not alighted by means of 
that key before the guard came around for the tickets ?”’ 

‘‘T am quite positive that he did not leave the carriage till the train had 
fairly entered the station, and the other Blackwater passengers alighted. I even 
saw that he was met there by a friend.’’ 

‘*Indeed! Did you see that person distinctly ?’’ 

‘* Quite distinctly.” 

‘*Can you describe his appearance ?”’ 

‘‘T think so. He was short and very slight, sandy-haired, with a bushy 
moustache and beard, and he wore a close-fitting suit of gray tweed. His age I- 
should take to be about thirty-eight or forty.”’ 

‘Did Mr. Dwerrihouse leave the station in this person’s company? ”’ 

‘*T cannot tell. I saw them walking together down the platform, and then I 
saw them standing aside under a gas-jet, talking earnestly. After that I lost sight 
of them quite suddenly ; and just then my train went on, and I with it.’’ 

The chairman and secretary conferred together in an undertone. The 
directors whispered to each other. One or two looked suspiciously at the guard ; 
I could see that my evidence remained unshaken, and that, like myself, they 
suspected some complicity between the guard and the defaulter. 

“* How far did you conduct that 4.15 express on the day in question, 
Somers ?’’ asked the chairman. 

‘* All through, sir,’’ replied the guard ; ‘‘ from London to Crampton.”’ 

** How was it that you were not relieved at \Clayborough ? Ithought there 
was always a change of guards at Clayborough.”’ 

. ‘There used to be, sir, till the new regulations came in force last mid-summer ; 
since when, the guards in charge of express trains go the whole way through.”’ 

The chairman turned to the secretary. 

‘¢T think it would be as well,’’ he said, ‘‘ if we had the day-book to refer 
to upon this point.”’ 

Again the secretary touched the silver hand-bell, and desired the porter in 
attendance to summon Mr. Raikes. From a word or two dropped by another 
of the directors, I gathered that Mr. Raikes was one of the under-secretaries. 

He came,—a small, slight, sandy-haired, keen-eyed man, with an eager, 
nervous manner, and a forest of light beard and moustache. He just showed 
himself at the door of the board-room, and, being requested to bring a certain 
day-book from a certain shelf in a certain room, bowed and vanished. 

He was there such a moment, and the surprise of seeing him was so great 
and sudden, that it was not till the door had closed upon him that I found voice 
to speak. He was no sooner gone, however, than I sprang to my feet. 

‘«« That person,’’ I said, ‘‘ is the same who met Mr. Dwerrihouse upon the 
platform at Blackwater !”’ 

There was a general movement of surprise. The chairman looked grave 


and somewhat agitated. 
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‘* Take care, Mr. Langford,’’ he said; ‘‘ take care what you say!”’ 

‘«] am as positive of his identity as of my own.”’ 

‘‘ Do you consider the consequences of your words? Do you consider that you 
are bringing a charge of the gravest character against one of the Company’s 
servants ?”’ 

‘‘T am willing to be put on my oath, if necessary. The man who came to 
that door a minute since is the same whom I saw talking with Mr. Dwerrihouse 
on the Blackwater platform. Were he twenty times the Company’s servant, I 
could say neither more nor less.’’ 

The chairman turned again to the guard. 

‘¢ Did you see Mr. Raikes in the train, or on the platform ?’’ he asked. 

Somers shook his head. ‘‘ lam confident Mr. Raikes was not in the train,”’ 
he said; ‘‘ and I certainly did not see him on the platform.’’ 

The chairman turned next to the secretary. 

‘< Mr. Raikes is in your office, Mr. Hunter,’’ he said. ‘‘ Can you remember 
if he was absent on the Fourth instant ?”’ 

‘<I do not think he was,’’ replied the secretary ; ‘‘ but I am not prepared 
to speak positively. I have been away mast afternoons myself lately, and 
Mr. Raikes might easily have absented himself if he had been disposed.’’ At 
this moment the under-secretary returned with the day-book under his arm. 

‘* Be pleased to refer, Mr. Raikes,’’ said the chairman, ‘‘ to the entries of 
the Fourth instant, and see what Benjamin Somers’ duties were on that day.’’ 

Mr. Raikes threw open the cumbrous volume, and ran a practiced eye and 
finger down some three or four successive columns of entries. Stopping suddenly 
at the foot of a page, he then read aloud that Benjamin Somers had on that day 
conducted the 4.15 express from London to Crampton. 

The chairman leaned forward in his seat, looked the under-secretary full in 
the face, and said, quite sharply and suddenly,— 

‘* Where were you, Mr. Raikes, on the same afternoon ?’’ 

“fac?” 

‘“You, Mr. Raikes. Where were’you on the afternoon and evening of the 
Fourth of the present month ?”’ 

‘¢ Here, sir,—in Mr. Hunter’s office. Where else should I be?’’ There 
was a dash of trepidation in the under-secretary’s voice as he said this; but his 
look of:surprise was natural enough. 

‘‘We have some reason for believing, Mr. Raikes, that you were absent 
that afternoon without leave. Was this the case?’”’ 

‘Certainly not, sir. I have pot had a day’s holiday since September. 
Mr. Hunter will bear me out in this.”’ 

Mr. Hunter repeated what he had previously said on the subject, but added 
that the clerks in the adjoining office would be certain to know. Whereupon 
the senior clerk, a grave, middle-aged person, in green glasses, was summoned 
and interrogated. 

His testimony cleared the under-secretary at once. He declared that 
Mr. Raikes had in no instance, to his knowledge, been absent during office- 
hours since his return.from his holiday in September. 

I was confounded. The chairman turned to me with a smile, in which a 
shade of covert annoyance was scarcely apparent. 

‘You hear, Mr. Langford?’’ he said. 

‘«T hear, sir; but my conviction remains wnshaken.”’ 

‘I fear, Mr. Langford, that your convictions are very insufficiently based,’’ 
replied the chairman, with a doubtful cough. ‘I fear that you ‘dream dreams,’ 
and mistake them for actual occurrences. It is a dangerous habit of mind, and 
might lead to dangerous results. Mr. Raikes here would have found himself 
in an unpleasant position, had he not proved so satisfactory an a/z.”’ 

I was about to reply, but he gave me no time. 
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‘*T think, gentlemen,’’ he went on to say, addressing the board, ‘‘ that we 
should be wasting time to push this inquiry further. Mr. Langford’s evidence 
would seem to be of an equal value throughout. The testimony of Benjamin 
Somers disproves his first statement, and the testimony of the last witness 
disproves his second. I think we may conclude that Mr. Langford fell asleep 
in the train on the occasion of his journey to Clayborough, and dreamt an 
usually vivid and circumstantial dream,—of which, however, we have now heard 
quite enough.”’ 

There are few things more annoying than to find one’s positive convictions 
met with incredulity. I could not help feeling impatience at the turn that 
affairs had taken. I was not proof against the civil sarcasm of the chairman’s 
manner. Most intolerable of all, however, was the quiet smile lurking about 
the corners of Benjamin Somers’ mouth, and the half-triumphant, half-malicious 
gleam in the eyes of the under-secretary. The man was evidently puzzled, and 
somewhat alarmed. His looks seemed furtively to interrogate me. Who was I? 
What did I want? Why had I come there to do him an ill turn with his 
employers? What was it to me whether or not he was absent without leave ? 

Seeing all this, and perhaps more irritated by it than the thing deserved, I 
begged leave to detain the attention of the board for a moment longer. Jelf 
plucked me impatiently by the sleeve. 

‘*« Better let the thing drop,’’ he whispered. ‘‘The chairman’s right 
enough. You dreamt it; and the less said now the better.’’ 

I was not to be silenced, however, in this fashion. I had yet something to 
say, and I would say it. It was to this effect: That dreams were not usually 
productive of tangible results, and that I requested to know in what way the 
chairman conceived I had evolved from my dream so substantial and well-made 
a delusion as the cigar-case which I had had the honor to place before him at 
the commencement of our interview. 

‘<The cigar-case, I admit, Mr. Langford,’’ the chairman replied, “is a 
very strong point in your evidence. It is your o#/y strong point, however, and 
there is just a possibility that we may all be misled by a mere accidental resem- 
blance. Will you permit me to see the case again?”’ 

‘Tt is unlikely,’’ I said, as I handed it to him, “‘ that any other should bear 
precisely this monogram, and yet be in all other particulars exactly similar.” 
The chairman examined it fora moment in silence, and then passed it to 
Mr. Hunter. Mr. Hunter turned it over and over, and shook his head. 

‘‘This is no mere resemblance,’’ he said. ‘It is John Dwerrihouse’s 
cigar-case to a certainty. I remember it perfectly. I have seen it a hundred 
times.’’ 

‘*T believe I may say the same,’’ added the chairman. ‘‘ Yet how account 
for the way in which Mr. , Langford asserts that it came into his possession ?”’ 

‘IT can only repeat,’ I replied, ‘‘ that I found it on the floor of the carriage 
after Mr. Dwerrihouse had alighted. It was in leaning out to look after him 
that I trod upon it ; and it was in running after him for the purpose of restoring 
it that I saw—or believed I saw—Mr. Raikes standing aside with him in earnest 
conversation.’ 

Again I felt Jonathan Jelf plucking at my sleeve. 

‘* Look at Raikes,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Look at Raikes!’’ I turned where 
the under-secretary had been standing a moment before, and saw him, white as 
death, with lips trembling and livid, stealing toward the door. 

To conceive a sudden, strange, and indefinite suspicion ; to fling myself in 
his way ; to take him by the shoulders as if he were a child, and turn his craven 
face perforce toward the board, were with me the work of an instant. 

‘*Look at him!’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ Look at his face! Iask no’ better 
witness to the truth of my words.”’ 

The chairman’s brow darkened. 
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«¢ Mr. Raikes,’’ he said, sternly,’’ ‘‘if you know anything, you had better 
speak.’’ 
Vainly trying to wrench himself from my grasp, the under-secretary 
stammered out an incoherent denial. 

‘‘ Let me go,’’ he said. ‘‘I know nothing,—you have no right to detain 
me,—let me go!”’ 

‘‘Did you, or did you not, meet Mr. John Dwerrihouse at Blackwater 
station? The charge brought against you is either true or false. If true, you 
will do well to throw yourself upon the mercy of the board, and make a full 


confession of all that you know.’’ The under-secretary wrung his hands in an 
agony of helpless terror. 
‘‘T was away,’’ he cried. ‘‘I was two hundred miles away at the time! 


I know nothing ahout it,—I have nothing to confess,—I am innocent,—I call 
God to witness I am innocent! ”’ 

‘‘Two hundred miles away!’’ echoed the chairman. ‘‘What do you 
mean ?”” 

‘¢T was in Devonshire. I had three weeks’ leave of absence,—I appeal to 
Mr. Hunter,—Mr. Hunter knows I had three weeks’ leave of absence! I was 
in Devonshire all the time,—I can prove I was in Devonshire! ’’ 

Seeing him so abject, so incoherent, so wild with apprehension, the directors 
begain to whisper gravely among themselves, while one got quietly up and 
called the porter to guard the door. 

‘¢ What has your being in Devonshire to do with the matter?’’ said the 
chairman. ‘‘ When were you in Devonshire ?’”’ 

‘‘Mr. Raikes took his leave in September,’’ said the secretary; ‘‘ about 
the time when Mr. Dwerrihouse disappeared.”’ 

‘<T never even heard that he had disappeared till I came back! ’’ 

‘‘ That must remain to be proved,’’ said the chairman. ‘‘I shall at once 
put this matter in the hands of the police. In the meanwhile, Mr. Raikes, 
being myself a magistrate, and used to deal with these cases, I advise you to 

” 

The frightened wretch fell upon his knees. 

‘‘T had no accomplice!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Only have mercy upon me,—only 
spare my life, and I will confess all! I didn’t mean to harm him! I didn’t 
mean to hurt a hair of his head. Only have mercy upon me, and let me go!”’ 

The chairman rose in his place, pale and agitated. ‘‘ Good heavens! ’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ what horrible mystery is this? What does it mean?’’ 

@ As sure as there is a God in heaven,”’ said Jonathan Jelf, ‘‘ it means that 
murder has been done.”’ 

‘‘ No—no—no!”’ shrieked Raikes, still upon his knees, and cowering like 
a beaten hound. ‘‘Not murder! No jury that ever sat could bring it in 
murder! I thought I had only stunned him,—I never meant to do more than 
stun him! Manslaughter—manslaughter—not murder! ”’ 

Overcome by the horror of this unexpected revelation, the chairman covered 
his face with his hand, and for a moment or two remained silent. 

‘‘ Miserable man,’’ he said, at length, ‘‘ you have betrayed yourself.’’ 

‘* You bade me confess! You urged me to throw myself upon the mercy 
of the board! ”’ 

‘‘You have confessed to a crime which no one suspected you of having 
committed,’’ replied the chairman, ‘‘and which this board has no power either 
to punish or forgive. All that I can do for you is to advise you to submit to 
the law, to plead guilty, and toconceal nothing. When did you do this deed ?”’ 

The guilty man rose to his feet, and leaned heavily against the table. His 
answer eame reluctantly, like the speech of one dreaming,— 

‘On the Twenty-second of September.”’ 

On the Twenty-second of September! I looked in Jonathan Jelf’s face, 
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and he in mine. I felt my own paling with a strange sense of wonder and 
dread. I saw his blench suddenly, even to the lips. 

‘* Merciful heaven !’’ he whispered, ‘‘ what was it, then, that you saw in 
the train ?”? 

* * * * * * * * 


What was it that I saw in the train? ‘That question remains unanswered 
to this day. I have never been able to reply to it. I only know that it bore 
the living likeness of the murdered man, whose body had then been lying some 
ten weeks under a rough pile of branches and brambles and rotting leaves at 
the bottom of a deserted chalk-pit about half-way between Blackwater and 
Mallingford. I know that it spoke and moved and looked as that man spoke 
and moved and looked in life; that I heard, or seemed to hear, things related + 
which I could never otherwise have learned ; that I was guided, as it were, by ¥ 
that vision on the platform to the identification of the murderer; and that, a 
passive instrument myself, I was destined, by means of these mysterious teach- 
ings, to bring about the ends of justice. For these things I have never been 
able to account. 

As for the matter of the cigar-case, it proved, on inquiry, that the carriage 
in which I travelled down that afternoon to Clayborough had not been in use 
for several weeks, and was, in point of fact, the same in which poor John Dwerri- 
house had performed his last journey. ‘The case had, doubtless, been dropped 
by him, and had lain unnoticed till I found it. 

Upon the details of the murder I have no need to dwell. Those who 
desire more ample particulars may find them, and the written confession of 
Augustus Raikes, in the files of the Zimes for 1856. Enough that the under- 
secretary, knowing the history of the new line, and following the negotiation 
step by step through a]l its stages, determined to waylay Mr. Dwerrihouse, rob 
— of the seventy-five thousand pounds, and escape to America with his 

ooty. 

: In order to effect these ends he obtained leave of absence a few days béfore 
the time appointed for the payment of the money; secured his passage across 
the Atlantic in a steamer advertised to start on the Twenty-third ; provided him- 
self with a heavily loaded ‘‘life-preserver,’? and went down to Blackwater to 
await the arrival of his victim. How he met him on the platform with a pretended 
message from the board ; how he offered to conduct him by a short cut across 
the fields to Mallingford ; how, having brought him to a lonely place, he struck 
him down with the ‘‘ life preserver,’’ and so killed him ; and how, finding what 
he had done, he dragged the body to the verge of an out-of-the-way chalk-pit® 
and there flung it in and piled it over with branches and brambles, are facts 
still fresh in the memories of those who, like the connoisseurs in De Quincey’s 
famous essay, regard murder as a fine art. Strangely enough, the murderer, 
having done his work, was afraid to leave the country. He declared that he 
had not intended to take the director’s life, but only to stun and rob him; and 
that, finding the blow had killed, he dared not fly for fear of drawing down 
suspicion upon his own head. As a mere robber he would have been safe in the 
States, but as a murderer he would inevitably have been pursued and given up 
to justice. So he forfeited his passage, returned to the office as usual at the end 
of his leave, and locked up his ill-gotten thousands till a more convenient oppor- 
tunity. In the meanwhile he had the satisfaction of finding that Mr. Dwerri- 
house was universally believed to have absconded with the money, no one knew 
how or whither. 

Whether he meant murder or not, however, Mr. Augustus Raikes paid the 
full penalty of his crime, and was hanged at the Old Bailey in the second week 
in January, 1857. 
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THE EXILE’S DAUGHTER. 
BY JULIA SCOTT. 


‘¢ Indeed, my dear Toinette, Colonel Graham’s restrictions appear to me 
excessively unreasonable. I must compliment you on your forbearance. I 
‘ could not have believed that a young lady of your seeming spirit would bear his 
dictation so tamely.’’ 

The rich roses in Toinette St. Etienne’s cheek deepened in color. 

‘*You mistake me,’’ she said, haughtily. ‘‘I have no intention of sub- 
mitting. My wardship is, I think, at an end. I was eighteen Thursday. I 
shall certainly join you in New York.”’ 

‘‘ Bravo! bravo!’’ laughed the other speaker, softly clapping her little 
jeweled hands. ‘‘ So we are not in love with our guardian’s foot-prints, as the 
malicious would have it supposed.’”’ 

‘«‘ Did any one say anything so preposterous?’’ cried Toinette, her brilliant 
dark eyes flashing angrily. 

‘‘ Never mind, never mind,”’ said Mrs. Etynge, lifting hér innocent-looking 
blue eyes and parting her baby ish lips in a smile. ‘‘ Le beau monde is always 
saying something disagreeable, particularly of the young and fair.’ 

“That scarcely applies to me,’’ said Toinette, elevating her delicately 
pencilled eyebrows and glancing at the petite brunette reflection in the mirror 
opposite. 

“ She walks in beauty like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies ; 


And all that’s best of dark and bright 
Meets in her aspect and her eyes,” 


Quoted the dainty blonde widow, Mrs. Etynge. 

‘* Pray, do not be so flattering. I never could receive a compliment grace- 
fully,’ cried Toinette, looking vexed. 

‘* Pardon, ma belle. 1 did not mean to offend. I am like Lieutenant 
McCook: in your presence I am always tempted to express admiration.’’ 

At the mention of the lieutenant’s name, Toinette could not repress a 
lurking smile of triumph. ‘‘ You both try to turn my head,’’ she murmured. 
The widow’s only answer to this was an affectionate eye and smile. 

‘Why could you not go to the post with me now?’’ she asked, after a 
pause. ‘‘ To be sure, the hotel is not equal to a villa on the Hudson, but the 
officers are to have a hop to-night, and, my dear, a young lady may not con- 
sider herself a rose in the garden of girls until she has attended a West Point 
hop. Besides, your going now would expedite matters for our New York trip 
to-morrow.’”’ 

Toinette sprang to her feet with an exclamation of delight ; then paused. 

‘Colonel Graham is not here,’’ she faltered. ‘‘ He might think 

‘* He might think you were getting out of the leading-strings, eh ?’’ ques- 
tioned Mrs. Etynge, mockingly. ‘‘ You cling to old habits, I perceive.’’ 

‘You are again mistaken. I will be ready as soon as my maid can change 
my costume for something more suitable, and pack something for this evening, 
—that is, if your carriage has room for a package as unwieldy as a party dress.”’ 

‘*Room! my dear there is oceans of room. Make haste.”’ 

West Point is the loveliest spot in the world, its music is perfection, its 
officers Adomises, but wilful little Toinette did not consider the hop a success. 
In the morning she pleaded indisposition, and refused to make one of the gay 
little party going down to New York to hear Marie Roze, West Point’s favorite 
cantatrice. 
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‘*Don’t let me disturb your plans,’’ she insisted. ‘‘I will go over to 
Highland Falls and take the boat from there. I should enjoy a boat-ride home- 
ward more than a carriage-ride to-day.”’ 

Mrs. Etynge expostulated and slyly taunted in vain. 

‘*T am not afraid of my guardian,’’ said Toinette. ‘‘ My head aches.”’ 

‘* My love,’’ protested Mrs. Etynge, ‘‘I am sure of both statements. 
Pray, do not look at me so defiantly. I perceive that you have declared your 


independence. I would not be surprised if you even took the management of . 


your property into your own hands. Have you demanded a statement from 
Colonel Graham yet ?’”’ 

‘‘Hardly,’’ laughed Toinette. ‘‘I have always had whatever I desired 
and asked no questions.”’ 

*« It is well that wardships do not make men’s fortunes, as they did in the 
Middle Ages,’’ mused Mrs. Etynge. ‘‘ You would hate to have Dick Graham 
speculating with your fortune, would you not ?”’ 

‘*Do you mean Colonel Graham ?”’ 

**Yes. The old name escaped me unawares. I do not mind confiding to 
you,’’ said the widow, affecting confusion, ‘‘ that he and I were lovers before I 
discovered his true nature. He was always talking of the money he would 
like to have, and it disgusted me so that I broke with him.”’ 

Toinette felt a strange sinking about the heart, but replied, bravely,— 


** No doubt you were to be congratulated on your escape. Was this—this- 


little affair while he was in the army ?”’ 

**Oh, yes; long before he got his wound and his discharge. He felt 
terribly when I explained my change of feeling, but no doubt he is all over it 
by this time.”’ 

‘** Let us hopé so,’’ said Toinette, sweetly, and kissed her good-by. 

‘* Good-by, darling. Be sure to ask the colonel if he borrowed from you 
when he built the river villa and the city brown-stone.”’ 

‘<Indeed, I will not !”’ 

Toinette was angry, but the ugly suspicion had taken root. 

‘*A retired officer’s half-pay would not keep up such an establishment as 
this,’’ she reflected. ‘‘ He had no inheritance; I have heard him say so. He 
certainly has wealth and spends it royally. Can it be mine? How do I know I 
have any? I know nothing of my affairs. The few times I have questioned 
him, he evaded me. How dare I suspect him? Mrs. Etynge knows nothing. 
Why should she be so bitter against the man she rejected ?”’ 

The jar of the boat as it touched the shore interrupted her unpleasant train 
of thought. 

‘« How detestable! No one expects me. I will have to walk home,’’ was 
the exclamation that rose to her lips. 

She was thoroughly weary when she reached her destination, and glad to 
escape to her room unnoticed. She did not see her guardian until dinner, and, 
absorbed in her own reflections, she did not observe that he was silent and 
distrait. 

‘< Will you come with me into the library ?’’ he asked, as they were leaving 
the dining-room. ‘I have news of importance to communicate.” 

Secretly wondering, she followed him and sank into a huge chair with the 
apparent intention of going to sleep. 

His first words wakened her thoroughly. 

‘*T received to-day a letter from your father. He is in this country. He 
is on his way here. Republics, he says, are not less ungrateful than individuals. 
His warfare against Napoleon, his long exile have counted as nothing. The 
French Republic has ignored his claims as completely as the pretensions of 
Chambord. He has quitted France forever.’ 

“© Qh, my father! When will he reach here?’’ cried Toinette, excitedly. 
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‘* The letter was delayed. He may arrive to-morrow.”’ 

They were both silent for a few moments. Then Colonel Graham rose and 
stood before her. 

‘* Toinette,’’ he began, huskily, ‘‘ he writes that he will make his home 
in New York, that he will take you from my home to his.’’ 

He paused abruptly and waited, as if for an answer. None came. 

He continued, ‘‘ it is twelve years since he gave you into my charge. He 
thought that he could return to France,—where he fondly dreamed that freedom 
was at last triumphant,—participate in the organization of the Republic, and, in 
a few months send for you. How he has been disappointed, from day to day 
and from year to year, I leave him to tell you. J must tell you that since you 
came into my home .you have been its sunshine. I was a weary and disap- 
pointed man. I had, after the manner of impetuous youth, tested the quality of 
humanity and concluded it was all bad. You, dear innocent child, restored 
my faith. ‘Toinette, I cannot let you go. Surely I have the first claim now. 
Your father is a stranger. His heart always belonged to France, mine is in 
your keeping.”’ 





Toinette was strangely moved. ‘‘ You forget,’’ she faltered; ‘‘con- 
sanguinity has rights 
‘«T forget nothing,’’ he said. ‘‘ Make my right greater than his. Marry 


me, Toinette. All that I am, all that I have, is yours.”’ 

It was an unfortunate speech. Mrs. Etynge’s innuendoes recurred to her 
with renewed significance. She rose and turned away from his pleading eyes, 
his outstretched arms. 

‘TI thank you,”’ she said, softly, ‘‘ for the honor you would confer, but it 
cannot be,’’ and she passed out of his sight. 

The next day her father came: a worn and weary and shabby old man, 
who responded absently to her caresses and then seemed to forget her while he 
poured out his thanks to Colonel Graham. 

Toinette listened in amazement, which soon changed to humiliation and 
distress. This spirit-broken old man in threadbare habiliments was the patriot 
hero of her dreams, who was to return in triumph and take her away to some 
grand chateau of beautiful France ; and what was he saying? 

‘¢ Graham how can I ever thank you—God knows I can never hope to 
repay you—for what you have done for my child! All that I can promise is 
that she shall no longer be a tax on your generosity. I have obtained work as 
a translator ; I will take her to New York and there we will make a home,— 
humble enough, but peaceful. Oh, I am sick of conflict!’ 

‘¢ She has not been a tax,’’ said Colonel Graham, earnestly. ‘‘I am in 
her debt for happiness conferred, —and—and she is not accustomed to poverty. 
I thought I was preparing her to sharea brilliant destiny with you. I—we—owe 
it to her not to let her suffer from this mistake and disappointment. St. Etienne, 
either leave her with me, or let me settle part of my superabundance on her. I 
have no ties; it would only be anticipating. What I have will be hers at my 
death, anyway.’’ 

‘* What have you to say, ma fille ?”’ asked the exile of Toinette. 

‘“‘T think,’’ said Toinette, unsteadily, ‘‘that I had better go with you, 
father ; but do not think,’’ she added, turning toward Colonel Graham, with 
tear-suffused eyes and quivering lips, ‘that I am ungrateful. In the last few 
moments I have seen the past as I never did before, I have realized that you are 
the best, the kindest, the noblest of men. May heaven bless and reward you 
ves your generosity and patience with one so selfish and thoughtless as I have 

en. ° 

In vain were Colonel Graham’s entreaties. Toinette and her father 
resolutely refused to be his guests but a few days longer; they refused his 
proffered aid ; and she, though with an aching heart, now that she knew the 
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value of what she was putting away from her, again refused to be Colonel 
Graham’s wife. It was only pity that prompted him, she told herself. 

- In New York she took up the burden of existence for the first time. She - 
seldom saw Colonel Graham, though he often spent the evenings with her father. 
She hid herself in her own poor little room. She was careful never to pass her old 
home, or go where she would be likely to meet her old associates. Two or 
three found her out and came to her with words of love and approbation, but 
the majority, like Mrs. Etynge, barely recognized her if brought face to face, 
and ignored her when possible. She cared less than she thought she would ; she 
even confessed to herself that she would be happy with her simple efforts at 
housekeeping, her few music pupils and painstaking copies of her father’s trans- 
lations, if her heart had not ached with the knowledge that it had awakened to 
love too late and after she had put away what might have been its treasure. 

One day her sorrows seemed almost too heavy to bear. She was waiting, 
in a certain patrician music-room, for her pupil, when an older member of the 
family and a friend entered, and continued their conversation without deigning 
to notice her. 

‘Have you heard that Mrs. Etynge is going to marry that handsome 
Colonel Graham ?’’ asked one of them. 

**No. I knew that she had been angling for him ever since she was 
widowed, but I thought he would have more sense than to take her. I’ve heard 
that they were engaged once, but she threw him over for old Etynge. Howshe- 
must have felt when the gallant colonel was found to have made a fortune from 
Western lands he bought when he was sent out to fight the Indians! ”’ 

‘* Doubtless ; but she’s all right now. Some thought he would marry that 
little French girl. People used to joke about his raising a wife to his taste.”’ 

‘*S—s—h!’’;said her companion, warningly, with a meaning glance at 
Toinette’s corner. 

The pupil came in, she went through with the lesson,—she never knew how, 
—then home, to weep over the unworthy suspicions she had cherished and the 
love that came too late. 

For days she scarcely dared look at a paper, fearing to see the announce- 
ment of his engagement or marriage. Even her father, who usually, when his 
tasks were done, sat like a man blind and deaf to all that was going on about 
him, noticed how pale and haggard she was growing. 

‘My child,’’ he said, kindly, ‘‘ you are wearing out, I fear. You are not 
fit for the life you are leading. Say but the word, and you can go back to ali 
you gave up for my sake. The last time Colonel Graham was here, he renewed 
his offers, and said that he would not come here again, that he could not, it so 
wrung his heart to see our poverty. Shall I send to him?” 

‘No, no, father,’’ cried the unhappy girl, ‘‘I will not go. My place is 
at your side. We will not part.’’ 

‘* You are a good child,’’ said the old man, stooping to kiss her. ‘‘A 
good child,’’ he repeated, softly. ‘It would have been better had I given 
more of my time and thoughts to you that were wasted on my ungrateful country. 
You have done your duty to me better than I did mine to you. Remember that 
I acknowledged this, after I am gone.”’ 

‘¢ Are you going away again?’’ asked Toinette, anxiously. 

‘¢ Only on that journey from which no traveler ever comes back. Who knows 
when the summons may come for any one of us? Do not look disquieted, cherte, 
I am not ill; memory reminds me that I am an old man, that is all. Now, go 
to your rest, and to-morrow we must devise some plan to bring back your roses.”’ 

When the morrow came, with its chill and sleet, the old exile had renewed 
his youth and the roses he found were in Paradise. When Toinette went to call 
him he was sitting as she had left him, with a smile on his face such as she had 
never seen him wear. It was hard to believe that his spirit had gone on that 
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journey of which he spoke. ‘The realization did not come to her till, after the 
funeral, she went back to the awful desolation of the little home. Then she 
wondered dimly how heaven could be so cruel; she did not dream that another 
blow was in store for her. 

Her guardian had again besought her to return, and again she had refused. 
His hurt, reproachful glance pierced her heart, but she was firm. How could 
she go! She could not live under the same roof with him and his bride. 

Over and over she thought of it all and tried to be reconciled, but it always 
ended by her desperately wishing she were not so young and strong. It would 
be so sweet to slip out of life and its crown of thorns. 

A knock at her door one afternoon disturbed these morbid reflections. 
When she admitted her visitor, it proved to be Colonel Graham’s footman. 

‘¢ Miss Toinette,’’ he said, abruptly, ‘‘ we've brought the carriage for you. 
The colonel is dying and wants to see you.’ 

How long the time seemed until she was at his bedside! - 

** Little Toinette,”’ he whispered, feebly, ‘‘ how happy I am to have you 
here once more.’ 

‘¢ How glad I am to be here! ’’ said Toinette, looking up through her tears. 

‘‘Are you? Well, don’t cry, my little love. Don’t let me make you 
unhappy, even for a moment.”’ 

Sobs choked her, she could make no reply. 

‘« Toinette,’’ he continued, after a pause to gain strength, ‘‘if I die,— 
and the doctor says the chances are evenly balanced,—I want you to promise to 
come here to live. All that I have is to be yours, as I told your father 
long ago.”’ 

“And Mrs. Etynge _ 

A flush for an instant dyed the pallor of the sick man’s face. ‘‘ What have 
I to do with her?’’ he demanded, excitedly. ‘‘I had a boyish fancy for her 
till I found of what common clay ‘she was made, but I never really loved any 
woman but you, little Toinette. It was not your fault that you could not return 
my love. Do not weep so bitterly.”’ 

‘¢But I did, Ido!’’ cried Toinette. ‘‘I think I loved you always, but 
Mrs. Etynge poisoned my mind and roused my pride against you, and then I 
thought I was not worthy, and that you only asked me to marry you out 
of pity.’’ 

‘¢ Out of pity!’’ cried Colonel Graham, starting up and then sinking back 
exhausted. ‘‘ My love! My 

A nurse appeared from some mysterious depths of curtains, and ordered 
Toinette from the room, but she would not go. ‘‘ This is my place,’’ she said, 
quietly ; ‘‘I will not resign it.’’ 

Contrary to every one’s expectation, the colonel did not die. In three 
months’ time he was well,—*‘ saved by love,’’ he averred, and Mrs. Graham did 
not contradict him. 
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THE YOKE OF HONOR. 
Translated and Adapted from the French of Madame de Navery. 
BY EMILY LENNOX. 
CHAPTER XII.—THE SPEECH OF THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 


It was on a lovely May morning that the Court of Assizes opened. Ten 
o’clock had just sounded. ‘To the great disappointment of the crowd which 
had assembled in the streets, the prisoner, M. de Lormeuil, was conveyed to the 
court-house in a close carriage and by a back way. 

Louis entered the immense hall with a firm head but a beating heart. At 
first he could see nothing, for the vast assemblage swam before his eyes, and 
sank behind a cloud that rose before his vision. 

It was only a moment, though, till he regained his composure, and turned 
to scrutinize the audience with calmness and dignity. 

The jury were in the box, the judges upon the bench, M. Angles on one 
side and the attorney-general on the other. In the court-room: there had been 


a number of seats reserved for ladies, who, in their lovely spring toilettes, had _ 


come there in the hope of witnessing a drama of more lively interest than any 
of skilful invention. 

Back of the ladies were seated the most wealthy and influential men in the 
city, and back of them the populace. 

Louis saluted with a gesture the few friends who had come there to testify 
their fidelity and affection. He glanced over the charming assemblage of ladies 
who were out in all the freshness of their morning beauty, and many of whom, 
he observed, had concealed under their dainty handkerchiefs bouquets of violets 
and lilies-of-the-valley. 

He noticed among these ladies the fair face of Hermine de Kerouet, who 
sat mute and motionless beside her friend and governess, Denise. Near her sat 
a woman, heavily veiled, who shrank from the curious gaze of the crowd, and 
with a face steadfastly averted from the prisoner’s dock. 

Louis might easily have guessed who this miserable woman was, even if she 
had not been accompanied by the austere and vigilant Mademoiselle Adele. 

A little further on was Gabrielle de Flagy, who conversed in a low tone 
with Fernande de Liorne. Both were firmly convinced of Louis’ innocence, 
and they looked toward Angles in a last appeal for his best efforts. 

‘* Claire has come,’’ Louis said to himself, ‘‘ to warn me not to weaken and 
betray her. She need not fear. I come of a race of men who would go into a 
lion’s den to pick up a woman’s glove, and bring it back with a smile.’’ 

Then, glancing once more in the direction of the ladies, he added,— 

*¢ My unknown friend is there, perhaps. God bless her!”’ 

The thought of this woman’s devotion to his cause seemed to strengthen 
him. He proudly lifted his handsome head, and, grasping the hand of his friend 
Xavier, he seated himself in the dock. 

He raised his eyes, and a faint smile encircled his lips as they rested for a 
moment on the gigantic statue of Truth at the end of the hall. But his expression 
changed as he saw that the instruments of conviction had been placed upon the 
table,—the axe, still covered with blood, and a model of the foot-prints in the 
yard ! 

His entrance into the court-room had excited much curiosity. The feeling 
was in his favor when he took his seat,—so young, so handsome, so calm, and 
yet accused of a horrible crime, committed through stupidity. 
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M. de Lormeuil was dressed in black. He was in mourning for his uncle. 
His large eyes, to which the pallor of his face imparted a peculiar brilliance, his 
intelligent forehead, delicate and neatly gloved hands were all objects of 
comment and admiration among the crowd. 

The witnesses were summoned. 

The aged Benoit testified to having heard his master go out and return after 
midnight. Xit,an old servant of the banker’s, and those who were in M. Lingard’s 
service at the time of the murder, also gave their testimony. 

M. de Kerouet read the accusation. 

At this moment, Hermine slipped her hand into Denise’s, pressing it, and 
seeking consolation in her friend’s sympathetic response. 

The attorney-general was very pale. He felt his daughter’s eyes fixed upon 
him. The words she had uttered the night before echoed in his heart, and the 
doubt which she had insinuated into his mind made him suffer unspeakable 
torture. 

It was no longer M. de Lormeuil whom he seemed to be accusing, but 
Hermine. It was not the assassin whom he denounced, but his innocent 
daughter ! 

A deep silence filled the court-room. The voice of M. de Kerouet, full of 
emotion but still sonorous and emphatic, rose above all, commanding attention 
and carrying everything before it. 

The logic with which the attorney-general, without seeking for oratorical 
effect, grouped together the facts of the case dispassionately and simply, gave 
a peculiar force to his arguments. His integrity and honor were irresistible. 
Louis felt that all was lost long before he finished his speech with the following 
words,— 

‘*M. Lingard possessed an immense fortune, to which Louis de Lormeuil 
was the only heir. The desire for a more luxurious life,—or perhaps vices 
which have escaped detection,—would have furnished him with a sufficient 
motive for this crime. It probably did, for the act must have been premedi- 
tated. On the day of the murder he dined with his uncle, returned home, 
and dismissed his domestic. These precautions are themselves against him. 
What was he doing between the hour when he sent Benoit to bed and one 
o'clock, when he returned to the house? Ask the bloody scene of the 
murder! The foot-prints in the yard, Louis de Lormeuil’s late return, his steady 
refusal to explain his whereabouts,—all these circumstances denounce him more 
forcibly than any deposition or inference that we can make. ‘The witness Xit 
has spoken of the affection which the accused manifested for his uncle. 
Hypocrisy! Besides, Xit left this neighborhood three years ago, and every- 
thing goes to show that it was at a later date that the conception of the crime 
took place in the mind of M. de Lormeuil. If there is any doubt in your mind, 
gentlemen of the jury, ask yourselves,—‘ To whom else could this crime have 
been a benefit?’”’ 

A sensation of fear seemed to thrill the whole assembly. Angles turned 
toward his friend, and spoke a few words to him in a low tone. Louis’ exami- 
nation then began. 

His responses, which were clear and emphatic ; the indignation which he 
manifested every time he was urged to confess his guilt; his declaration of 
innocence so fervently repeated, all stirred his auditors with sentiments of pity. 
The ladies wiped their eyes, and above the low murmur of conversation there 
was a heart-breaking sob, which excited much curiosity. 

The examination of the witnesses proceeded, and Xit Huron was put upon 
the stand. ° 

He was a man of a square and squatty build, with a defiant face, a deceitful 
expression, compressed lips, and thin hair, which grew so near his eyebrows as 
to leave him hardly any perceptible forehead. 
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He was dressed like a poor peasant, with wooden shoes filled with straw, 
faded blue pantaloons, patched at the knees, a cotton blouse, and a straw hat, 
ragged and dirty. 

He cast a stupid glance at the court, the accused, and the audience, and 
replied to the questions addressed to him with a silly air, a halting speech, and 
an affectation of deafness which astonished Louis. 

Xit had served M. Lingard for eight years. He had nothing to say against 
his nephew, but spoke vaguely of the banker’s having apprehensions of violence 
at his hands. According to him, M. Lingard was very distrustful of Louis, 
and never confided his business to him. He had repeatedly charged his servant 
to watch his nephew, and to report to him if the young man was discovered in 
any act of unusual extravagance. 

Xit affirmed nothing. When pushed by the question, he retreated from an 
assertion. He knew nothing; he only supposed and suspected as his poor 
master himself had done. 

When asked why he had left M. Lingard’s service, he said that his mother 
had left him a little money at her death, and that he had bought a little piece 
of ground at Vitre, where he went to live. His testimony, full of skilful 
reticence, of adroit reservations, and of effective silence, destroyed completely 
the favorable impression created by Louis’ examination. 

Angles bowed his head on his hands, and Louis knew instinctively that his 
friend’s speech would be futile. 

The witnesses having all been examined, M. de Kerouet again addressed 
the jury. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘ after debates which have so saddened our hearts 
and so sorely depressed us, it remains to you to do your duty, to finish your 
task, to strike without mercy as the assassin struck without remorse. It is not 
this single case that is at issue; all France will know your verdict. It will 
settle for her and for us a question of right, of honor, and of morality. You 
have not only to convict a criminal, but to show the people that the law makes 
all men equal. In order to spread the conviction that, before God as before 
justice, there is no difference between men of any class, you will condemn him 
who shrank not from the murder of a peaceful old man from motives of cupidity, 
and you will prove that the jury can do its duty, however hard it may be.”’ 

M. de Kerouet seated himself. 

Denise was the first to rise, drawing Hermine forcibly after her. The 
magistrate’s daughter fixed upon him her dry eyes dilated with horror. She 
passed Madame Sauvoix, whom Mlle. Adele was supporting with difficulty. 
Gabrielle de Flagy and Madame de Liorne were talking in a lowtone. Denise 
and Hermine could hardly force a passage through the crowd. 

Angles accompanied Louis, who made his exit through a side-door. 

‘‘ Do not speak,’’ the young man said, quickly. ‘‘ I know perfectly well 
that all is lost.’’ 

‘* To-morrow I shall have a chance.”’ 

‘‘Did you not see the attitude of the jury ?’”’ 

‘« They were very favorable after your examination.” 

‘* Yes; but Xit’s testimony had a bad influence.’ 

«Has that man any motive for wishing you harm? ’”’ 

‘* Not that I know of. It was more stupidity than vindictiveness, I think. 
But, Jet us speak of something else, Xavier. [t is not my doom that afflicts me 
most. The sentence they will pronounce to-morrow will be upon a man who is 
ready for death. I swear it, my friend! If those jurors were to acquit me, it 
would be a mistaken kindness. I have no longer any desire to live. My family 


is extinct, and my death will dishonor no one. There will be none to mourn for _ 


me but you and poor old Benoit. You were right when you spoke of my blind 
infatuation. She had the assurance to be present at the trial, even! She could 
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see me, without emotion, stifled by the words of the attorney-general! She 
has drunk my tears, and proved my agony! She will go, no doubt, to the 
Champ de Mars to see my head cut off in order to be sure that my tongue does 
not pronounce a word that can soil her reputation as a virtuous woman! If I 
were to live after such deception, Xavier, I would shut myself up in a cloister 
that I might forget I had seen my honor torn in shreds by those little hands I 
kissed so fondly. If life is a series of such deceptions, death comes none too 
soon. My heart is already dead. It is only a corpse that will fall into the 
executioner’s hand.’’ 

The warden opened the door, and placed a small sealed package in the 
lawyer’s hand. 

‘Tt was just brought,’’ he said, ‘‘in a great hurry.”’ 

Xavier opened it. It contained two sprays of lily-of-the-valley, and these 
words,— 

‘* Tell him to hope on!”’ 

Louis took the sweet and delicate flowers, putting one of the sprays in his 
button-hole. 

‘* God bless her!’’ he said, softly. ‘‘She suffers for me. In secret, she 
prays for my acquittal! She comes to me in the midst of my infamy, while she 
whom I loved ! If ever you learn the name of my unknown friend, Xavier, 
tell her that she has done much to assuage my suffering.”’ 

‘* But you must not despair,’’ Xavier said, hastily. ‘‘ She bids you hope.”’ 

‘‘T cannot; but to-morrow she shall see me wear the flowers. Au revoir, 
Angles. It will soon be adieu /”’ 

The lawyer averted his head. 

‘*T have made my will,’’ said Louis. ‘I entrust it to you. Go now, my 
friend. You are in sore need of rest. This struggle is killing you.’’ 

‘*Do not break my courage, Louis. Your life must be given me. I will 
defend it; I will snatch it from the attorney-general! Nothing is hopeless so 
long as a friend is true to you.” 

‘«« And that friend Xavier Angles,’’ said M. de Lormeuil, pressing his hand 
warmly for a last time. 





CHAPTER XIII.—A TrRiuMPH oF ORATORY. 


Upon quitting the court-room, Benoit perceived before him the peasant 
Xit, who was sauntering along the street, and casting about him a look of 
indifference, which must have been somewhat affected, since it struck the old 
man as being: peculiar. 

Obeying a blind instinct which he felt in his breast, he watched the man 
attentively, and determined to follow him. Benoit was animated by that 
mysterious impulse which is rarely lacking in simple-hearted people, when one 
to whom they are devoted is in danger. Faithful old servants, such as he, can 
scent an enemy just as a dog can a deer or a wild boar on the track. 

Xit’s testimony, whether by accident or premeditation, had produced a 
fatal result. Benoit longed to know whether there was anything back of it, and 
the artificial manner in which Xit tried to make his ease and indifference 
apparent, awoke in his breast suspicions, which were vague, it is true, but none 
the less lively. 

Finding that the peasant was aware of his proximity, Benoit hurried up to 
him and tapped him on the shoulder. 

‘Tt has been a bad day, my friend!’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you take a glass of 
cider with me, or a sup of wine?”’ 

‘¢ Thanks,’’ answered Huron, somewhat brusquely ; ‘‘ but I am in a hurry. 
I want to catch the stage for Vitre.’’ 
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‘You won’t wait till the trial is over, then ?’’ 

‘‘What’s the use? The poor monsieur has no chance of acquittal, and it 
is sad for one who has served him to witness his unhappy fate.”’ 

‘* You are right,’’ said Benoit, ‘‘ but from your testimony to-day I should 
not have supposed such was your feeling.’’ 

**T said nothing against him. Monsieur Louis was very haughty; but, 
aside from that, he was a nice young man,—though I wouldn’t care to be in his 
place just now!”’ 

‘* That depends,’’ replied Benoit. ‘I would sooner die an innocent man 
than live a guilty one.”’ 

Xit Huron made no answer, and Benoit, noting his silence, pretended to 
take leave of him. The old man entered asaloon; but from behind its latticed 
door-way he watched the peasant, who no sooner found himself alone, than he 
suddenly disappeared in the shadow of the Rue Saint Georges. 

To emerge from the saloon and follow Xit at a distance was an easy thing 
for Benoit. Concealing himself behind piles of ashes and garbage, and in the 
shadow of the gloomy door-ways, he managed to dog his steps without being 
perceived. Finally, he entered a coffee-house which commanded a view of the 
whole unsavory quarter, and seating himself by the window he watched in 
concealment. 

The street was very narrow, and the house with broken window-panes and 
ragged curtains was but a few steps removed. From his seat in the coffee-house 
Benoit observed Xit Huron approach this dingy dwelling, and, tapping lightly 
on the door, call in a low tone,— 

** Marande!”’ 

A woman appeared at the window, and in a moment the door was opened. 
Xit entered the house. 

Benoit passed a glass of wine over the counter to the bar-maid, and care- 
lessly inquired about the house into which the peasant had just gone. The girl 
blushed and stammered something which provoked a gesture of repulsion from 
the honest old man. 

As for Xit, the bar-maid knew nothing of him. There were so many 
disreputable people who came to that house, that it was impossible to keep track 
of them. 

Benoit returned home, but not without taking down the number of 
Marande’s house, and paying liberally for his bottle of wine. 

The following day the crowd in the court-room was greater than ever. 

Mademoiselle de Kerouet, beautiful and elegant, made her way to her seat 
amid a murmur of admiration. Her face was lighted by an expression which 
lent to it a celestial loveliness. 

Whether by choice or accident, Madame Sauvoix took the place next to 
ler. The unhappy Claire was dressed in black, and her face, which was now 
unveiled, was pale as death. With her came her hateful keeper, the thin-visaged 
Mille. Adele. ; 

Shortly after, Angles, Louis, and the commissioner took their places. 

The young lawyer had mastered all his weakness, and he rose to 
address the court with all his talents at their best. He was calm, dignified, 
imposing, and inspired by the nobility of his cause. Never had his eloquence 
been known to achieve such heights. His logic, his inferences, his touching 
appeals, his proofs drawn from the testimony of the past, his earnest discussion 
of the adverse arguments, his zeal and personal magnetism all produced a 
powerful effect. 

The attorney-general listened to him with a wild hope that his eloquence 
might carry the day. He was greeted with storms of applause. His defence 
was a triumph of oratory. When he had finished, he turned to Louis, and said, 
in a loud voice,— 
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‘* My friend, if in spite of my efforts, in spite of public sentiment, which at 
this moment proclaims your innocence, a verdict should be given against you, 
do not let it crush you. Do not even condemn the justice of mankind.”’ 

Angles seated himself. 

The crowd surged to one side, and the jury quitted the box. 

An hour passed,—a long, solemn and terrible hour! Angles leaned toward 
his friend and poured mm his ear words of consolation and encouragement. But 
Louis had long since ceased to hope, and when the jury returned he was wholly 
prepared for the worst. 

The silence of death reigned in the court-room, as the judge arose and said: 

‘*What say you, gentlemen? Is the prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty ?’”’ 

The foreman uttered but one word, but it sealed Louis’ fate, for it was— 

“*Guilty!”’ 

Then followed the cruel and unmerited sentence.—Louis de Lormeuii was 
condemned to death ! 

A wild cry of despair burst from a woman’s lips. Claire fell back fainting 
into the arms of her aunt, who seized her hands with terrible force, murmuring 
in a voice that threatened,— 

‘*Silence! It is too late now!”’ 

But to one that agonizing cry had been a revelation. Hermine started 
from her seat,and turned upon the unhappy woman a look in which jealousy 
was mingled with pity and despair. 

*“You!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Then you also loved him, madame ?”’ 

Claire’s whole heart was laid bare in the expression of her pallid counte- 
nance ; but she could not speak. Her tongue cleaved to her mouth, her muscles 
stiffened, and she sank to the floor insensible. 

The disturbance which this occasioned prevented the crowd from observing 
whose hand it was that threw at the feet of the condemned a bouquet of lilies- 
of-the-valley. 

Louis picked up the flowers, and, as he looked at them, a faint smile 
encircled his lips. He had heard Claire’s agonizing cry. He understood that 
now,—when it was too late !—she would have dared the worst to save him. 

The condemned had not a word to say in reply to the sentence. He lifted 
his hand toward the image of his Saviour, and more than one trembled at the 
eloquence of this silent gesture. 

Angles accompanied him on his return to prison. They had not spoken 
once, but as Louis entered his cell, he said in a low tone,— 

‘* Do not speak to me of an appeal. I have had enough of agony.’’ 

Angles made no reply, for his voice failed him. He grasped his friend’s 
hand in deep sympathy, and then left him in communion with his thoughts. 

Returning to the court-room, the young lawyer found that the attorney- 
general and the jury were urging a commutation of the sentence. Angles was 
at a loss whether to second this appeal, for he knew that to a man of Louis’ 
temperament, imprisonment in the galleys would be worse than death. 

But he reflected that much could be done to soften his hardships, and while 
there was life there was hope, too! The demand was pressed that very evening, 
and while the condemned was preparing for death, his judges were endeavoring 
to avert it. 

Louis was seated on his bed, plunged in a deep reverie. His eyes were 
following the flight of a delicate cloud across the moon, when a sister of charity 
crossed the court, accompanied by a lady who was closely veiled. 

This latter raised her head, and as she passed peered eagerly through the 
iron grating that-barred each of the cells. When she discovered Louis, she 
made a quick gesture of recognition, and, hastily drawing aside her mantle, she 
revealed a bouquet of lilies, like those which he still held in his hand. 

‘¢TIt is she!’’ he said. 
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But, contrary to his expectation, she did not enter. She dropped a heavy 
purse into the sister’s hand, and said something in a low tone. Then she slowly 
withdrew ; but not without twice returning to look at him again. 

Later in the evening Louis questioned the warden, but could learn nothing 
of his unknown friend. She had not given her name, but had contented herself 
with paying for many masses for the succor of heaven in these saddest hours of 
his life. t 


CHAPTER XIV.—A TarpDy CONFESSION. 


On her knees before the Sister Augustine, a woman, with her head buried 
in her hands, was sobbing in passionate despair. 

The nun permitted her to indulge her grief for awhile, but, lifting the 
bowed head at last, she looked with great tenderness into the face of the fair 
penitent. 

‘« My daughter,’’ she said, ‘‘ let us see whether there is not a remedy for 
your suffering ; and, if your grief cannet be soothed by the pity of mankind, 
remember that God can wipe away all the tears from our eyes. His goodness is 
infinite !’’ 

‘“‘No, no!’’ the young woman answered, huskily. ‘‘ God would not 
listen to me.”’ 


‘* He listens ever to the voice of tears. He always hearkens to those who. 


repent, and repentance alone could humble you so, my child. Speak, if you 
will. Do not fear my reproaches. With the aid of heaven, I will probe your 
wounds only to heal them.”’ 

Claire continued to sob convulsively. 

‘Have you strayed, my daughter,’’ the nun said, gently, ‘from the 
rugged path of virtué? Isit a sinful love that has plunged you into the depths? ”’ 

‘1 would to God it were no more than that!”’ 

‘* My poor child, you are not the first woman who has knelt at my feet in 
such distress. How many of your associates have come to me with wounds 
bleeding just as yours are!”’ 

‘*None!’’ Claire cried with a mighty effort. *‘ None, mother,—for I am 
guilty of a crime!”’ 

‘‘A crime! ’’ echoed Sister Augustine. ‘¢ Still God will aid you, Claire.’’ 

‘““God! God! Oh, if He would only send an angel to plunge me into 
that horrible gulf where I have precipitated Azm/ They imprisoned me, mother. 
They kept me in ignorance ; they said he would be acquitted; and I held my 
peace. I saw him pale and silent waiting for a defence that never came. I 
need only to have said a word to have snatched him from infamy, and I did not 
say it. He is condemned to death, while 7 live. He is dishonored, while I 
am still blameless in the eyes of the world. He has lost all, while I have kept 
what I‘valued too highly,—the respect of my child and the consideration of 
society. Oh, my God!”’ 

Then gradually, amid a passion of tears and sobs, she confessed the whole 
story of her love for Louis, of her meeting with him on that fatal night, and of 
the frightful tragedy that was afterwards enacted at the Court of Assizes. 

Sister Augustine listened to her in silence and with closed eyes. She was 
silently praying for Divine wisdom in counselling this unhappy woman. 

When Claire had finished her recital, she said,— 

‘*Tt is too late to remedy this evil, my child. If you were to make a con- 
fession now, it could not save him, but it would still ruin you. You have sinned 
deeply, but no sin is past forgiveness. Humble yourself before God. Repent 
and pray. ‘That is all you can do now. 

‘« There is still a last hope,’’ said Claire, eagerly. ‘‘ I learned, by accident, 
on the day of his condemnation, that the man who loved me had unwittingly 
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inspired a passion in the breast of a young girl whose name and position might 
have some influence upon his fate. She is Mademoiselle de Kerouet, the 
daughter of the attorney-general,—a pure and lovely girl, in every way worthy 
of the love which I have outraged. I have written her, and begged her to 
come to the convent to-day. I will kneel to her, mother, and renounce all my 
claims upon M. de Lormeuil. I will beseech her to save him. Oh, she surely 
will, for she loves him, and she is not so weak as I am.’’ 

At that very moment there was a light knock at the door, and a novice 
informed the mother superior that there was a young lady who wished to see her. 

Shortly afterwards Mademoiselle de Kerouet entered the gloomy chamber. 

Sister Augustine rose, and pressing her hand tenderly, bade her be seated. 
The young girl was at a loss to know why she had been summoned. The note 
she had received had conjured her, in the name of Louis de Lormeuil, to come 
to the convent without fail, and she had obeyed. 

When Madame Sauvoix raised her head, she started from her seat with a 
low exclamation, and her eyes shone with resentful anger. 

The mother superior clasped one of her hands softly, and murmured in her 
ear, ‘‘ You will be generous, mademoiselle.’’ 

Hermine’s anger died away almost as quickly as it had sprung into existence. 

‘What is it?’’ she said, in a voice that trembled slightly, but was far from 
unkind. 

‘« Mademoiselle,’’ Claire answered, sadly, ‘‘ you have no longer a rival, for 
the love which M. de Lormeuil felt for me has given place to a repulsion which 
I have fully merited. But you are young, beautiful, gifted, good, and, best of 
all, you are free. It is into your hands that an humble penitent, a despairing 
mother, gives the life and well-being of Louis de Lormeuil. You,—the daughter 
of the attorney-general who condemned the man I loved,—you alone can save 
him. He is not guilty.” 

‘*T knew it!’’ Hermine cried, with a face that shone with enthusiasm. 

‘* While that horrible crime was being committed at M. Lingard’s house,’’ 
Claire continued, ‘‘I was with him, receiving his last kisses and his last adieu.’’ 

‘«Then,’’ said Hermine, in a ringing voice, ‘‘ you could have saved him! 
You need only have declared before the judges + 

‘But I did not !’’ moaned Madame Sauvoix, burying her face in her hands. 

‘*You said nothing. And you say you loved him, madame? Whena 
single word would have snatched him from infamy, from death, you allowed 
such a wicked sentence to be pronounced ! ”’ 

‘‘Tt was my child!’’ cried Claire, frantically. ‘‘ It would have fallen 
upon my little daughter. They threatened to take her from me forever. My 
God! How could I?” 

Mile. de Kerouet had recoiled from the wretched woman who knelt at her 
feet. She regarded her with horror and aversion, when the mother superior, 
with mute and sublime eloquence, directed her eyes by a single gesture to the 
ivory crucifix that hung upon the wall. 

Hermine’s expression softened for a moment; then, overcome by her 
feelings, she bowed her head and burst into a passion of tears. 

The mother superior raised Claire and drew her gently toward the weeping 
girl. 

‘* Pardon !’’ she said, softly. ‘‘ For Christ’s sake !’’ 

Hermine felt in an instant the duty which was required of her, and, with 
that nobility of soul which had made her so beloved, she said, after a moment’s 
pause,— 

‘T forgive you, madame, for God is just. He will not allow the innocent 
to suffer. You loved him and you were his ruin. I love him and I will be his 
salvation. But do not fear,’’ she added, comprehending an involuntary move- 
ment which Claire made. ‘‘ There is a love which asks no recompense, I will 
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sacrifice everything to the mission which I have undertaken, and which the 
mother superior will bless. She alone shall know what I attempt, and she will 
confide my success to you. And I will succeed. Before, I had only my own 
instinct to prove his innocence ; but you have established it for me. With 
God’s help . 

‘* But he must die!’’ cried Madame Sauvoix, despairingly. 

‘* His sentence has been commuted. My father heard of it this morning. 
The galleys would be worse than death, if they did not leave us the hope of 
triumph in the end. They will not believe us, madame, till the real culprit 
confesses his crime. He must be discovered. This shall be my task. When 
it is done, I will seek in the seclusion of the cloister the remedy for my suffering. 
Then, mother, you will receive me as one of your holy daughters. Rise, 
Madame Sauvoix. Though divided by a common love, we are united in the 
same cause. Farewell. I go to find my work.’’ 

‘« My dear child,’’ said Sister Augustine, deeply moved, ‘‘we shall meet 
again? ’”’ 

‘« To-morrow, perhaps,’’ replied Hermine, ‘I will need your counsel.’’ 

Claire seized the young girl’s hand, and two great tears fell upon it. With 
this humble caress, the last trace of Hermine’s resentment died away. Witha 
noble impulse she threw her arms about the woman who had so sinned and 
suffered, and from that hour they were sworn friends. 

‘* Before high heaven,’’ said Hermine, solemnly, holding up her hand 
toward the ivory crucifix, ‘‘I swear to prove M. de Lormeuil’s innocence to 
the world! ”’ 





CHAPTER XV.—THE Way TO CALVARY. 


Among the friends whom Louis de Lormeuil had made since his imprison- 
ment was a convict who had been condemned to the galleys and was to be 
transported with the first chain of prisoners. He was a young man of intelli- 
gence, but sad and silent. The force of circumstances had made him a murderer, 
and the memory of his crime was ever present to his mind. 

Jean had loved a young village maiden, who had given him her innocent 
heart in return for his passionate devotion ; and, in a moment of frenzy, he had 
shot down a man who had attempted one evening to take advantage of Louise’s 
solitary and defenceless condition. The law could not acquit him, but he had 
only been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment. 

When Jean was convicted, Louise had left her native village, and had 
established herself in the city where he was imprisoned. She worked in order 
that she might bring her unfortunate lover the means of tempering his hardships. 
She lived for him alone, and Jean knew that she would follow him either to 
Rochefort, to Brest, or to Toulon, wherever he might be transported. 

Louis was deeply touched by this fidelity, and soon a profound and sympa- 
thetic friendship grew up between them. 

Each had sacrificed himself in protecting a woman’s honor; but what a 
wide difference there was between the two women in question! The village 
maiden had defended her lover heroically in the presence of his judges ; but the 
lady had bowed her head, allowing her fears to silence her love. 

The day of the departure for Brest arrived, and finally the hour. 

Every prisoner condemned to the galleys was chained to his fellow, and 
all were consigned to a heavy vehicle. But before they were placed in it, they 
were surrounded by a curious crowd. Louis de Lormeuil was near Jean, whose 
eyes were fixed in mournful adoration on the face of a young peasant girl, who 
smiled at him through her tears. 

Finally, she ventured to approach him, and seizing his hand, pressed into 
it the sum of her own savings. At the same moment, a daintily-gloved hand 
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dropped into Jean’s palm a full purse, through the meshes of which there was the 
glitter of gold. The astonished peasant could only gaze at the lady whose 
figure was enveloped in a long mantle, and whose face was heavily veiled. But 
Louis divined at once the presence of his unknown friend. 

The last preparations were made, and the convicts were mounting the 
cart, when a white bouquet dropped at Louis’ feet. A sweet voice whis- 
pered,—‘‘ Courage!’’ and he saw a woman in black standing close to the 
prison-wall. 

Angles approached his friend. Both were deeply moved, and, as they 
spoke together in a low tone, Louis pointed to the woman in black. At this 
gesture she would have fled, but the respect with which Louis and the young 
lawyer bowed, the one raising the fresh bouquet to his lips and the other 
making a sign of silence, reassured her. She stood her ground. 

‘* Farewell, Louise!’’ said M. de Lormeuil’s fellow-convict. ‘‘ Even five 
years will have. an end, and I can be patient, since I know that you will be 
true to me.”’ 

‘* Jean,’’ replied the village maiden, ‘‘I am going to Brest, and the first 
person whom you will see when you are set at liberty will be Louise,—your own 
Louise,—whose honor you have saved at so dear a cost !’’ 

The cart rumbled away, and the crowd dispersed. Angles, with great 
delicacy, refrained even from looking in the direction of the woman in black, 
and departed without any further recognition of her presence. When she found 
herself alone and unobserved, she approached the young peasant girl, and, 
taking her hand, said with great gentleness,— 

**T did what I could to soften the bodily hardships your lover has to: 
endure. No! Do not thank me! Ido not know Jean, but I wish him well 
for your sake, and—for the sake of another. A man who has nobly and 
generously loved you is worthy of your devotion. If Jean saved your honor, 
he has a right to your gratitude, and he has it, lam sure. Poor girl! You 
think of.following him to Brest ?”’ 

‘Yes, madame,’’ replied Louise. ‘‘ It was I who sent him there. Since 
the day that he was sentenced, I have found myself bound to him. I have 
lived in Rennes ever since his imprisonment here, and I will go to Brest, since 
they have taken him there. If he were to go to the ends of the earth, madame, 
I would follow him. It would be little enough for me to do!”’ 

‘‘You area noble girl! But how will you manage, by the way? You 
have given all your savings to Jean.”’ 

**T will walk, madame. We country girls are used to that. I will get 
there almost as soon as he does.’ 

‘¢ What then?’”’ 

“I have a letter from our _— curé to the priest at Brest, who will 
probably procure me work. I will help Jean out of my wages, and I will see 
him pass every day on his way to work. I trust in God, dear lady, and pray 
to him to shorten Jean’s penance.”’ 

‘And your own, dear child, will be always sweet! You love a convict. 
That is enough to win for you my friendship and confidence. Louise, they will 
suffer on the way, I fear! Let us follow them. There is a carriage near by 
which I have ordered in waiting. You shall share it with me, and we will stop 
at every stage of the journey. What a consolation it will be to Jean to know 
you are near him even on the way to this horrible Calvary! Do not thank me, 
child. Get in, Louise! It is neither birth nor fortune that makes social 
differences, but the quality of the feelings.”’ 

In a few moments the elegant carriage was rolling along the way which the 
convicts’ cart had traversed. 

The first stop on the way was at a little market-town, and the two women 
alighted to mingle with the crowd that surged about the convicts’ cart. 
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The strange lady accosted a gendarme, and said, as she placed a couple of of 
books in his hand,— pie 

‘‘ Would you mind giving them to M. de Lormeuil ?”’ last 

‘‘Certainly,’’ the gendarme replied. ‘‘ They say he is innocent, lady. lili 
At all events, I am not forbidden such license, and I will give him the books.’’ 

‘I shall be greatly obliged,’’ she said, adding several louis to the two 
volumes he held in his hand. ter 

‘“‘Hum!’’ was the gendarme’s comment. ‘She is rich. If she were chi 
inclined to attempt a rescue But we will watch the prisoners! ”’ 

The gendarme executed his commission, and placed in Louis’ hands the n: 
two books, which were richly bound. They were both works which he had 66] 
specially preferred. of 


When the convicts remounted the cart, the two women watched them with 
tearful eyes. Jean could see Louise’s pretty face, but M. de Lormeuil could 
only guess what were the charms of her who watched over him, yet who was to 
him unknown. 

So the journey to Brest was accomplished, and the gates of the galleys 
closed upon the prisoners, leaving two devoted hearts desolate and sorrowful. 

But in the abandon of grief that followed, the strange lady did not forget 
her humble companion. She went with Louise in search of a suitable lodging, 
and, when one was found, she took a lease of it for five years, paying the rent 
| in advance, and purchasing for her such simple furniture as she required. hi 

Then she accompanied Louise to the priest’s house. 

**T will leave you a thousand francs, father,’’ she said to the venerable 
ecclesiastic. ‘* Do not let her want for anything. Iam sure that I can trust 
you to visit the convict now and then, and to protect this young girl, who is 
destined to be his wife.’’ 

** My dear,’’ she said to Louise, ‘‘I would like to remain here with you ; 
but I cannot. I will let you hear from me often, though, and I am sure you 
will do for me any little offices which I may require. They can never.do you 
any harm. Jean may be benefited, and—another convict may’ derive from 
them great consolation.’ 

‘* Ah, madame,”’’ said Louise, lifting the lady’s delicate hand to her lips, 
‘‘who are you?—you whom God has made so good !’’ I 

‘* An unhappy woman, my child, who asks you to pray for her.’ 

‘* Every day!’’ Louise said, eagerly. ‘‘ Night and morning, Sees? n 

‘* You can live here in security and comfort,’’ she said. ‘‘ The time will g 
pass, my dear, and, at the end of five years, happiness awaits you, while I x 
** May God bless you!’’ Louise mmerenened brokenly, and they parted with a 
many tears. 

After this day, all others were alike. asian was employed in the priest’s 
own household, and her life was one of great tranquillity, so far as her outward 
circumstances and duties were concerned. 

She saw Jean every day when the chain of prisoners marched to their ‘ 
meals, and sometimes when he was on his way to the tread-mill. She lived 1 
upon the joy of consoling him by her presence, and through her influence the 
cone peasant obtained privileges nat commonly accorded to the galley- 
slaves 

Louis de Lormeuil soon made friends with the officers of the prison, who 
respected his rank and his rare personal qualities. He busied himself during | 
his leisure with pen and paper, and had he, like Jean, enjoyed the sweet con- | 
sciousness of devotion from the woman he loved, life would not have been so 
replete with melancholy and despair. 

In his dreams and reveries Louis seemed to see ever before him two women,— 
the one in all the splendor of a ball-toilette, with jewels in her hair and on her 
snowy neck and arms; the other, enveloped in veils like a vestal virgin. One 
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of those apparitions was ever repulsing his passionate caresses, breaking into 
pieces one by one all the beautiful illusions he had created, and bidding him a 
last farewell; the other was holding out her hand to him, letting a bouquet of 
lilies fall at his feet, and murmuring, in the sweetest accents, ‘‘ Courage! ’’ 

A happy circumstance was tending, though, to soothe his restless pillow. 

Almost every evening, at twilight, he heard outside of the prison-wall the 
tender notes of a violin. ‘The melodies which the musician chose, whether by 
chance. or intention, always seemed in harmony with the convict’s thoughts. 

Sometimes the soft cadences of a caressing air were borne to his ears, with 
a hundred variations, and almost always the violinist played snatches of 
‘* Blondel’s Song,’’—that sweet, sweet melody of Schumann’s, set to the words 
of John Oxenford,— 


“On the haughty castle gazing 

Doth the lonely minstrel stand ; 
Towards the bars his glances raising 

And his lute is in his hand; 
And he softly breathes a measure, 

While one thought pervades his mind, 
That inspires a wond’rous pleasure : 

‘Seek and thou shalt surely find!’” 


It seemed to Louis that these words of Blondel to Richard Coeur de Lion 
had been preserved for him alone. His heart beat more quickly and with a 
new hope as the notes of the violin adapted themselves to these words of the 


son ee 


3 King, despair not! hope thou only, 


Truth and faith are guiding me; 
While at home a maiden lonely 
Kneels and fondly prays for thee. 
Blondel for his king is seeking, 
Marg’ret’s sighs are on the wind, 
And a voice to me is speaking,— 
‘Seek and thou shalt surely find!’ ”’ 


When the sweet notes died away, plaintive and tender, there were tears in 
Louis’ eyes. 

‘*Tt is her voice,’’ he murmured, softly. ‘‘She speaks to me through this 
melody. I know it,—I feel it! Dear soul, may God bless you for your 
goodness ! ’’ 

And then peace seemed to descend into his heart. His sleep was sweet 
and tranquil. 


CHAPTER XVI.—HERMINE’S PURPOSE. 


On the evening of the day that she had met Claire at the convent, Mlle. 
de Kerouet sent word to her father that she would like to see him in the 
blue-room. 

There was nothing in this summons to startle him, yet somehow he was 
greatly disturbed by it. He had been haunted by so many terrible apprehen- 
sions ever since that day—that dreadful day—when a death-sentence had been 
pronounced upon Louis de Lormeuil. 

The face of his daughter, as he had seen it after the close of the trial, was 
ever before him, and the words she had uttered in a slow and hollow tone 
echoed in his ears,— 

‘* To-day, sir, the attorney-general has won his case ; but the father has lost 
his only child! ’’ 

When M. de Kerouet entered the blue-room, which had formerly belonged 
to his wife, his face was pale and anxious. Hermine saw it with emotion. 
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‘« Forgive me,’’ she said, tremulously, ‘‘ for the cruel words that escaped 
me the other evening. Forgive me, too, for the pain I must still inflict upon 
you.”’ 

‘Go on, my daughter,’’ M. de Kerouet said, hastily. ‘‘ You have some- 
thing to say ?’’ 

‘* Father,’’ she continued, in a low tone, ‘‘I have never done anything to 
justify you in thinking me mercenary, have I? ’’ 

‘* Never, my child. Never once.’’ 

‘*T am glad it isso. Would you care to tell me then, father, how much 
money will be mine by inheritance ?”’ 

‘‘Your mother’s dowry, Hermine, amounted to three hundred thousand 
francs.”’ 

‘« Three hundred thousand francs! ”’ 

‘“« Then I purchased this house the first year of our marriage, and afterwards 
the estate of the Taillis. My bank account “ 

“It is enough,’’ she said, hastily. ‘‘ Three hundred thousand francs is 

lenty.”’ 

a | Hermine !’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ what are you talking about ?”’ 

‘* Two days ago, father, I became of age, and the disposition of my future 
came into my own hands. You have been generous and untiring in your devo- 
tion to me ever since my infancy, and I had thought that when I grew to be a 





woman I might make some recognition of your paternal care and tenderness ; 


but fate has decided otherwise. Do not ask me what has changed my plans, 
for the confession I must make would only wound your feelings and your pride.’’ 

‘You loved him, then! ”’ 

‘‘Loved him!’’ she echoed, passionately. ‘‘For two years I have 
worshipped the ground he trod on. Do not tell me that this unsolicited devo- 
tion is unwomanly. I know it; but, though I said that over and over to my 
heart a thousand times, I could not help loving him. Do not shudder at a con- 
fession so desperate. The world has never learned my secret, and never will. 
Louis de Lormeuil himself is ignorant of it, and I would die sooner than betray 
it to him. But loving him as I do Oh, my God! can you not guess what 
I suffered when that cruel, cruel sentence was passed? I knew he was innocent, 
—lI tried to convince you of it,—I begged you to have pity on us both. But 
the law, the law, was all you could say to me.’’ 

M. de Kerouet buried his face in his hands. 

‘*T love you, I respect you; but, sir, Louis de Lormeuil has been con- 
demned to the galleys,—and by you. Merciful heaven! When I heard you 
pronounce those awful words,—when I listened to your speech that day, it 
seemed to me that every syllable was a stab at my heart. And now, sir, every 
accent, every tone of your voice recalls that dreadful day. It is no longer to 
my father that I speak, it is no longer in his presence that I live and breathe. In 
spite of my will and my sense of justice, it is impossible for me to think of you 
otherwise than as the implacable judge who has condemned to death him whom 
I love.’’ 

A groan escaped the magistrate’s lips, and it died away in a sob of anguish. 

“‘You see,’’ she said, sadly, ‘‘it is no longer possible for us to live 
together. Let us look the worst in the face, and act accordingly. Iam going 
away, father, and I cannot promise you to return. But the future is in the 
hands of God.’’ 5 

‘You are going away to leave me!’’ he cried, despairingly. 

‘‘T must,’’ she answered, with great firmness. ‘‘A terrible mistake has 
condemned Louis de Lormeuil to the galleys. The world has turned against 
him. I, only, have ventured to protest against this injustice, and, with God’s 
help, I will make his innocence so clear that it will carry every conscience by 
storm, and yours first of all, father.’’ 
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‘¢Hermine!’’ he cried, ‘‘do not disturb the convictions which were 
arrived at so honestly. Do not make my mind a prey to misgivings for which 
there is no foundation.’’ 

‘¢ Those misgivings would, in the end, become a terrible remorse,’’ she 
answered ; ‘‘ but I will prevent that. This is my mission: I have sworn to 
prove his innocence to the world.’’ 

‘* Yet you say he does not love you ?”’ 

‘¢ What am I that he should love me, sir?’’ 

‘¢When will you go?’’ M. de Kerouet asked, huskily, for he saw that it 
was useless to combat her purpose. 

‘¢ To-morrow.”’ 

‘And shall I not see you now and then? ’”’ 

««T cannot say at present ; but you shall hear from me frequently.’’ 

‘And will this separation be indefinite ?’’ 

‘¢ God alone knows, father. Keep for me a place by your fireside and in 
your heart. I will do nothing unworthy of you,—nothing that you cannot 
approve.”’ 

M. de Kerouet rose and walked up and down the room in a kind of 
distraction. 3 

‘‘And I must live without you,’’ he murmured. ‘‘ Oh, Hermine, you 
do not know what loneliness is. You are throwing yourself away upon a man 
who cares nothing for you, while I, whom you are ready to abandon, would give 
you my life. It is for you that I have worked,—for you that I have striven. 
Oh, if I could have done so, God knows I would have spared you this suffering. 
But I could not, without abandoning that honor and integrity on which all love 
and esteem are founded. Do not blame me for fulfilling a duty that was so hard 
and bitter. Stay with me, Hermine. I will do anything that lies in my power 
to atone for my fault, if a fault has been committed.’’ 

‘*God bless you for that,’’ she,said, fervently. ‘‘ But my plans must be 
carried out by myself alone. There is nothing that you could do, father.’’ 

Hermine rang, and Mlle. Hubert entered the room. 

‘*T am going away, Denise,’’ the young girl said, softly, as she took the 
hand of her governess. ‘‘I shall rely on you to fill the place which I leave 
vacant at my father’s side.’’ 

‘« You are going away!’ cried Denise, in an altered voice. 

‘‘T have explained my reasons to my father. You, yourself, can readily 
guess them. Will you not, in my absence, comfort him, and lend your society 
to shorten his hours of solitude? ’’ 

‘*T cannot,’’ Mlle. Hubert said, hastily, but so low that Hermine guessed 
at the words rather than heard them. 

‘*T] understand you,’’ the attorney-general said, bitterly. ‘‘ When an 
only daughter forsakes me, what right have I to expect consideration from a 
stranger!”’ 

‘‘A stranger!’’ murmured Denise, with a little catch in her voice that 
sounded like a sob. ‘‘ Ah, sir! do you think me an ingrate? Do you think 
that after all you have done for me, I have no stronger motive than self-interest in 
remaining under your roof? But to stay here,’’ she added, bowing her head 
and trembling violently, ‘‘ monsieur, it is asking more than I am able to do.”’ 

‘‘ Stay,”’ whispered Hermine. ‘‘ For my mother’s sake, Denise.”’ 

‘‘ For my daughter’s sake, mademoiselle,’’ the magistrate added. 

Denise struggled with the emotions that seemed to overpower her. Snatch- 
ing the young girl in her arms, she kissed her repeatedly, and murmured in 
her ear,— 

‘* Darling, you do not know what I will suffer!”’ 

‘« My father wil! be kind to you, Denise,’’ Hermine replied. ‘‘ He will 
help you bear your burden.”’ 
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The governess sighed, and, turning to M. de Kerouet, she said, without 


looking up,— 
‘«T will stay, sir, until your daughter returns.”’ 





The attorney-general looked at her in the most profound gratitude. 


‘*You are very good, mademoiselle,’’ he said, gen 


help vou, tell me.”’ 


** You are the best of fathers,’’ she cried, kneeling at his feet. 
g 


me your blessing. I cannot go without it.”’ 
** May God bless and keep you,”’ he said, despairing] 


not consciously, I know. May God guide you, my daughter. 


going ?”’ 


tly. ‘You will do 
much to soften the pain of her absence. We will speak of her every day; her 
place will always be spread at the table, and her chair will be always close at 
the fireside. Hermine, I will try to be reconciled to our separation. 


y. ‘If youerr, it is 
Where are you 


‘* To the convent of which Sister Augustine is the mother superior. 


may send your letters there.’ 


If I can 


‘** Now give 


You 


** You will not take the vows before three years have passed. You will 


serve, at least, as a novice ?”’ 


‘* Yes,’’ she replied.” ‘‘ I can readily promise you that.’’ 
That night was one of long watches, and when the next twilight fell, 


Hermine’s room was deserted. 


(To be Continued.) 





7 SOMETIME h 


“«Sometime!’’ ‘‘Sometime!’’ Beautiful cry, 


Rising, rippling, over and over, 
Out from the heart-tree branches high, 
Where birds of promise flutter and 


fly, 


Now nesting low near the honeyed clover, 
Now trooping up to the voiceful sky; 


Sweetest prophecies softly singing, 


Softly sweet, like the voice of lover ; 


Rhythmic measures roundly ringing, 
Ringing, rippling, over and over,— 
Tenderly,—sweetly comes the cry: 
‘« Sometime, dear heart,—by and by!”’ 


‘¢Sometime!’’ ‘‘Sometime!’’ Birds in my 


breast, 


Chanting songs of a glad to-morrow, 


Out from a desolate, broken nest 
Bravely rearing each golden crest, 

Flaunting your wings in the face of sorr 
Singing, the while, of coming rest. 


ow, 


Further than mine, your gaze is reaching ; 
Let me your prescient cunning borrow ; 


Answer make to my sad beseeching,— 


Comes there, indeed, a glad to-morrow ? 


Is it for me ye flutter and cry, 
Sometime, dear heart, by and by?’’ 


Lucy M. Blinn. 
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ROSE-LORE: 
A CHAT WITH FLORA’s HANDMAIDEN. 
BY MAX VANDER WEYDE., 


It was when we were first engaged that Phillipa told me all she knew about 
roses. One fair June morning, just a year after my first visit to the Doctor’s, I 
went out to Gowen Farm, carrying with me the memory of a luscious bunch of 
roses, whose dead leaves were embalmed with tender sentiment. 

‘You know,”’ said Phillipa, draping her white skirts over her arm as we 
entered the garden, ‘‘it is quite the proper thing now-a-days to be up on roses. 
They belong to nature’s bric-a-brac.- Every, body who is anybody knows all 
about them.”’ 

‘*Do they?’’ I said, dubiously. ‘Alas! then I must be anonenity. I 
don’t know a rose from a rose, and, for that matter, I have always held that 
‘a rose by any other name bis 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ laughed Phillipa. ‘You must take it all practically. You 
really ought, you know, for it’s a dreadful thing not to knowa ‘Sunset’ when you 
see it!”’ 

‘‘T should think it would be!” 

‘*T meant a ‘Sunset’ rose,’’ she pouted. 

‘‘QOh, I thought you meant a rose sunset! Did you mean that the sun 
rose after he set ?’’ 

‘*Come, now! Stop chaffing, if you want me to tell you about my roses. I 
haven’t as many as Mrs. Beauchamps. She grows a hundred and ten varieties. 
They were all displayed at her tea the other night.”’ 

‘*Then they were all tea-roses?’’ I suggested blandly, but Phillipa 
slurred my pun completely. 

‘It wasa literal feast of roses,’ 
bowl, and a wreath for every cup.’’ 

‘* Would you call that ideal or idyllic?’’ I queried, as we passed down the 
garden-walk with its chevaux-de-frise of rose-bushes. 

‘« Fither,’’ said Phillipa, bending over a straight, red-stemmed flower, which 
she snipped off with a pair of sharp, bright scissors. 

It was a full-blown rose, just ready to fall, and she shook its odorous petals 
into a dainty basket which she carried on her arm. 

«I steep the leaves in a closed jar of water,’’ she explained, ‘‘and when 
the oil exudes, it rises to the surface, so that I skim off real attar of roses.’’ 

‘You are a woman of expedients,’’ I said, with an admiring glance, which 
made the budding. beauty of her cheeks deepen toa perfect rose. ‘‘ I never saw 
any one hike you.”’ 

‘« They are all labelled, you see,’’ she went on rapidly, with the trepidation 
of ashy woman, who cannot stand acompliment. ‘‘ These brass tags are fastened 
to all the sticks, like names on a front-door. It isa great help to people who 
don’ know anything about rosesand don’t want to say so.’’ 

Phillipa gave me a saucy glance just then, but I said, quite serenely,— 

‘« That doesn’t hit me. You know I know nothing, so please begin.’’ 

‘‘Where? The theme is inexhaustible.”’ 

‘* Well, tell me the points of the popular roses.’’ 

‘« The florists’ roses? Well, here are the ‘Jacks’—the General Jacque- 
minots—and the Maréchal Niels. You will often see them together in baskets 
and bouquets. You can see that this gorgeous yellow and this superb crimson 
go very well together. The Jacgueminot is a hardy rose, very shapely and 
fragrant. ‘There is no other red rose like it, as there is no yellow rose like this 
famous noisette or climbing Maréchal Wiel. See the flowers! They are all 


double and immense, and they give forth the odor of tea.’’ 
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she went on, ‘‘ with a bud for every finger- 
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GENERAL JACQUEMINOT. 


whiteand fragrant, with 
profuse flowers; Belle 
Lyonnaise, large lemon- 
colored ; Claire Carnot, 
full and compact, with 
a peach-blossom centre 
deepening to orange- 
yellow ; Gloire de Dijon, 
beloved of romancers, 
a superb double, blush- 
tinted amber; Gui//e¢ta, 
a sweet, full crimson, 
which lights to scarlet ; 
James Sprunt, a cherry- 
red, strong, and vigor- 
ous; Mme. Balbiano, 
a sweet blush-colored ; 
Mme. Berrard,adouble 
carmine ; Lamarque, an 
old favorite white, with 
a lemon centre; Mme. 
Trifle, a large buff, 
changing to yellow; 
and Rosamond, a light 
crimson. 

‘*T take my great- 
est comfort out of the 
monthly roses,’’ ob- 
served Phillipa, ‘‘ and 
this hardy ‘ Camille de 


‘“‘Yes,’’ I said, sniffing 
the pungent fragrance with de- 
light ; ‘*and here is another, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

**No,’’ said Phillipa, hold- 
ing up the brass tag, which was 
labelled ‘Cloth of Gold.’ ‘‘ This 
is another climber, but more 
delicate. It comes from the 
South. These are all climbing- 
roses—noisettes, they are called 
—allexcept the General Jacque- 
minot. 1 put him: and the 
Marechal Niel at the head of 
the ranks to mark their prefer- 
ment.”’ 

‘*They are your favorites, 
then ?’’ I queried, half-won- 
dering how she could elect two 
from so many. 

As we went down the 
odorous walk, Phillipa kept- 
cutting the beautiful buds and 
pointing out to me the parent 
stalks. She had a great many 
climbers, — Caroline Manais, 
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YELLOW TEA ROSE, “‘ PERLE DES JARDINS.”” 


‘¢ That is considered very 
stylish and sells very fast,’’ she 
observed. ‘‘ Sodo these Perles 
des Jardins.”’ 

‘*Why do they call them 
‘pearls of the gardens’?’’ I 
asked. ‘‘ They are almost 
canary-colored.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps because. they 
are of great price,’’ Phillipa 
answered, smiling. ‘‘ But you 
must not inquire into the 
nomenclature of flowers. 
Sometimes it is_ sensible, 
sometimes senseless.’’ 

‘*But they bring not a 
cent less,’’ I observed, inhal- 
ing the fragrance of my Bon 
Silene, quite oblivious to Phil- 
lipa’s look of playful wrath. 

‘The tea-roses are al- 
most ubiquitous,’’ she said, 
lifting up the head of a fine 
Safrano, the old buff-colored 
rose, softly shaded to apricot, 
which will always stand asa 
perfect type of its family. 
“¢ The Catharine Mermet, that 
rose-pink one, with the large 
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Rohan.’ It is very much like 
the /Jacgueminot, but is newer. 
There are two other fine import- 
ed Hybrids, the Baroness Roth- 
schild and the Countess of Oxford. 
The Baroness, that rich rose 
flower, is considered the finest of 
its species under cultivation. 
The flowers measure five inches 
across. The Countess is that enor- 
mous carmine rose. You see, I 
grow only the roses which are 
best known at the florists’. ‘There 
are lots of others, but society has 
its favorites, and I cater to its 
taste.”’ 

‘*Show me a Bon Silene 
rose,’’ I said, curiously. ‘‘ I bet 
Mrs. Lawton a dozen Bon Silenes 
that Dicky Pax wouldn’t win the 
single scull, and I don’t know a 
Bon Silene when I see one !”’ 

Phillipa stepped aside and cut 
for mea delicious carmine bud, 
half-open, disclosing a pale rose- 
lining and fragrant dewy centre. 
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pointed buds, is a tea-rose. So 
is that pure dead white one, 
the Marie Guillot; and that 
double-canary one, the Marshall 
Robert.” 

‘*T had no idea there were 
so many!’’ I exclaimed. 

** Some of the finest roses 
are teas,’’ observed Phillipa. 
‘*There is a new one, the 
Camoens, that rich, salmon-col- 
ored one, shading into pink. It 
is larger than most tea-roses. 
And here,’’ she added, handing 
me a half-opened bud, which 
combined the warm tints of a 
Bon Silene, with the colors of 
the beautiful old Safrano, ‘‘ here 
is my ‘Sunset’ rose. It is well 
named, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘© Ves,’’ I said, admiringly. 
‘‘T heard a great deal about it 
last winter. Mrs. White wanted 
me to bet Mrs. Lawton Sunsets 
instead of Bon Silenes, but Mrs. 
Lawton said she didn’t like 
to be so hard on a poor young journalist. They cost a pretty penny in winter, 
I’m told.”’ 

“I am happy to say they do,’’ said Phillipa, smiling. ‘‘I am going to 
grow Sunsets for market next winter. This is the Viphetos, this white rose here. 
The buds are lovely.’’ 

‘* What is that giant over there?’’ I asked, noting an enormous flower of 
deep rose-color that fairly bowed the bush with its weight. ‘‘ I never saw such 
a large rose. It is a sort of idealized cabbage.”’ 

‘« That is the Pau/ Meyron,’’ said 
Phillipa. ‘‘It is more remarkable than 
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beautiful.”’ LANs 74 ay = ‘=~ 
‘‘And this is Za France, isn’t it?’? 9k Pe ee, 
I cried, with doubtful triumph, as I ~ > WEA 


thought I recognized a rose my mother 
grew in her window. 

It was a superb rose, beautiful in 
bud or bloom, a soft peach-color deep- 
ened to rose and silvery pink. 

“*Yes; that is Za France,’’ said 
Phillipa, ‘‘and it is one of the most 
popular roses grown. Every florist 
keeps it. This is the /sabe//la Sprunt, 
this light yellow. It is sometimes mis- 
taken for a Perde, but the shape is really 
very different.’’ 

‘Do you know anything about 
the Bennett Seedling ?’’ | asked, idly. 

‘*Oh, yes. I haven’t any, but I 
have seen it. It isa Scotch rose, they 


say, small and white. I can’t say I 
MARSHALL ROBERT. 
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admire it. The Duchesse de Brabant is a favorite of mine. It is an old rose 
that blooms in clusters, flesh-colored and very sweet. The Cornelia Cook is a 
fine white rose, perhaps the finest grown.”’ 

‘‘ How many roses there are! ’’ I cried. 

‘¢ T should say so,’’ Phillipa replied, drawing a catalogue from her pocket. 
‘‘ This is Mr. Henderson’s list. You have heard of Peter Henderson, haven’t 
you? He has those large nurseries on Jersey City Heights, and has written a 
great deal on horticulture.” 

‘Oh, yes,’’ I replied. ‘‘ He wrote a capital essay on rose-culture. You 
see, I do know something, Phillipa. Can I get one of those books anywhere ? 
I'd like to read up on roses.”’ 

‘Certainly. You can get one from Mr. Henderson by addressing him in 
New York. Don’t imagine I have told you anything about the different 
varieties. I have merely named those that are best known and which I sell to 
the florists. There are a great many others.”’ 





CAMOENS. 


‘When are you going to reaa me your essay on rose-culture?’’ I queried, 
as we walked on toward an arbor that was freighted with the white climbing 
roses known as the Washington. 

‘‘T hoped you’d forget about that,’’ said Phillipa, blushing sweetly. 
‘¢ Shall we go in and rest awhile ?”’ 

I followed her obediently and found myself, literally in a bower of roses, 
beside a little table. 

‘‘T have gathered you quite a bouquet,’’ said Phillipa, as she sat down and 
began to clip off the thorns with her garden shears. 
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SUNSET. 


‘*T should think so! ’’ I exclaimed, as I fastened the Bon Silene bud she 
had given me in my button-hole. ‘Do you find it easy work to raise your 
roses ?”’ 

‘‘ They are more trouble than my chickens, though they don’t require any 
difficult natural conditions,—only a rich soil and an unshaded locality. In sum- 
mer time I should get along very well if it were not for the insects. I wage a 
steady war on the rose-bug. The red spider is kept in check by sulphur fumes, 
but it is a hand-to-hand contest with the rose-bugs. I have to catch and kill 
them every one. Once they got ahead of me and multiplied so fast that I had 
to throw away my plants and start fresh ones. One-year-old plants grown from 
cuttings rooted in fall and winter, are best able to resist the ravages of the rose- 
bug. Well, what are you laughing at?” 
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‘*‘ At you,’’ I said, with a fresh outbreak. ‘‘ You rattle on like a lecturer 
on horticulture. Dear me! What a lot you seem to know, Phillipa.’’ 

‘¢ It is very ill-natured of you to make fun of me,”’ she pouted. 

‘<I am not making fun of you, dear,’’ I said, quite soberly, and took the 
busy little hand in mine with a lover’s freedom. 

‘Don’t !’’ she cried, blushing like one of her own roses. ‘‘ There comes 
Andy.”’ 

‘¢ Handy Andy!’’ Iexclaim- 
ed, springing up, for the half- 
grown black boy was carrying a 
trayful of my favorite refresh- 
ments. 

‘¢ Put it down here, Andy,”’ 
said Phillipa, clearing the table, 
and while the grinning urchin 
made ready the dainty repast, 
she tied up my bunch of roses 
with a blue-satin ribbon she wore 
at her belt. 

‘‘ This is what I call com- 
fort,’’ I sighed, with a look of 
content at the snowy napkins, 
the bright brass coffee-pot still 
steaming ovér the spirit-lamp, the 
whipped cream in a pretty Beleek 
pitcher, the delicate brown wafers, 
the angel’s food, and the straw- 
berries in a glass bowl alongside 
of the shell-like cups which were 
awaiting our service. 

‘¢ Strawberries and roses,’’ 
I observed, ‘‘ are my special weak- 
nesses. My dear, how do you 
ever think of such charming dver- 
tissements 2”? 

Andy had retreated through IGQV 
the rose garden, and I sat /éte- 
a-téte with the most adorable 
woman in the world. The roses 
bloomed again in Phillipa’s cheeks as she took up a lump of sugar with the 
tongs and dropped it into my cup. 

‘* We have lived in the country some time, you know,”’ she said, smiling, 
‘‘and it is such little departures as these which lead us away from the beaten 
track of conventional dullness.’’ 

I took my cup from her hands feeling like some Oriental sybarite. When 
we had finished, she suffered me to light my cigar. 

‘* Now, Phillipa,’’ I said, leaning back in my chair, ‘‘let us have your 
treatise on rose-culture.’” And Phillipa read me the following :— 





LA FRANCE. 


SUGGESTIONS TO ROSE-GROWERS. 

It is one of the paradoxes fostered by society that in the natural rose season, when the bloom 
is at its height, there should be the least demand for the flowers. The market for buds is at its 
best in midwinter, when they are highest and hardest to get, so that the winter forcing of the 
rose is the most profitable branch of its culture. For this purpose, root some strong, healthy 
cuttings at any time from September to January. They will thrive in a temperature of from fifty- 
five to sixty degrees Fahr., if the sand in the cutting-benches is kept about ten degrees warmer. 
Under these conditions they will be sufficiently well rooted for potting in from twenty to twenty- 
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five days. They should then be planted in good soil in two-and-a-half-inch pots and transferred 
to a greenhouse where the night temperature is about fifty-five degrees, the day temperature ten 
to fifteen degrees higher. ‘There they should be left undisturbed till the “ball” gets filled with 
roots, but never until the plants are pot-bound. Fumigation with tobacco stems twice a week 
will kill the green fly, and a daily syringing will conquer the red spider. The plants should be 
re-potted as they need it, and under this treatment they will be ready by the following July to 
be placed out of doors. The pots should be placed on cinders or rough gravel where they may 
have free drainage. 

In regard to the re-potting, it should be done whenever the ball gets full of roots, which 
usually five or six weeks after the shift. About the first of October, the plants will probably be 
in eight or nine-inch pots which should be filled with a soil made of three parts decomposed sod 
from yich loamy soil to one part of well-rotted cow-manure, and should be freely drained with 
broken pots or charcoal. When so potted, the plants will require no further shifting, and will 
be ready for the winter forcing. 

This treatment is designed, of course, for plants that are to be raised in pots. If they are 
to be put out on benches or in solid beds of soil, the transfer should be made from the middle 
of July till the middle of August. The opinions of florists differ as to whether the solid beds or 
raised benches are preferable. The best authorities do not make a point of either system, 
insisting merely upon the matter of good drainage; but some of the finest roses grown have been 
raised by the bench system. At Madison, N. J., where rose-culture is carried on with the most 
successful results, the greenhouses are about twenty feet wide and built on what is known as the 






































PLAN OF ROSE BENCHES, 


three-quarter plan. This plan allows three-quarters of the glass roof to slope fo the south 
at an angle of about thirty degrees, while the other quarter slopes north at’ an angle of twenty 
degrees, giving a base space for benches on which the roses can be planted, of about fifteen 
feet without the walks. The benches may be either on a level platform or four or five platforms 
about three feet wide, placed at equal distances from the glass. The bottom of the benches 
may be from three to six feet from the glass as desired. Bottom heat is not necessary for 
roses. The pipes would best run under the front and back benches of the rose-house with 
none under the middle benches. 

Roses should be grown in a soil of about five inches in depth and allowed perfect drainage. 
This may be insured by building the bottom of the benches of wall-strips or other boards not 
more than six inches in width, and allowing a space of half an inch between them. The soil 
filled into these benches is made of sod three or four inches thick, cut from good loamy pasture, 
chopped fine and mixed with ome-thirtieth its bulk of pure broken bones and bone-dust; or of 
one-third of well-rotted cow-manure to two-thirds of sod. The sod is more easily managed if 
well rotted before using, but it is no harm to chop it while fresh. 

Roses should be planted at a distance of one foot apart. The watering requires some skill 
in ascertaining the condition of the soil, but, as a general rule, whenever the soil is dry on top, 
it should be well saturated. This will probably not be necessary oftener than once in two weeks; 
but the foliage should be moistened with the syringe once a day. More liberal watering is rather 
hazardous, as it is likely to destroy the crops. Especial care in this particular is necessary 
between October and March. It is better to have the plants too dry than too wet. If the soil 
should seem too wet at any time, stop syringing and keep the air of the greenhouse moist by 
sprinkling the paths. Mulching should be done about the first of September and again in March. 
Well-rotted cow-manure is an excellent mulch. Jn summer time, the greenhouse will probably 
require shading. For that purpose, use naphtha mixed with a little white lead till it has the 
consistency of thin milk. This may be thrown on the glass from the outside with a garden- 
syringe, and costs about twenty-five cents for every thousand square feet. In the fall, it can be 
easily rubbed off. 
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For winter forcing, the varieties change nearly every season. The present favorites among 
the tea-roses are the Perle des Jardins, Niphetos, Catharine Mermet, Souvenir d’m Ami (a 
delicate peach-colored rose), Cornelia Cook, Marshall Robert, Belle Allemande (pink), Bon 
Silene, and Andrew Schwartz (violet crimson). The old Safrano, Douglas (Bengal rich crimson), 
and /sabella Sprunt are also in demand, but are gradually giving place to the fancy roses like 
the new Sunset. Among the climbing roses, the Maréchal Niel, Lamarque, James Sprunt, 
Gloire de Dijon, and Red Gloire de Dijon are most popular. Of the Hybrid Perpetuals, the 
General Jacqueminot stands foremost. There is also the Duchess of Edinburgh (bright crimson), 
La France, Duke of Connaught (crimson-scarlet), Duchess of Connaught (deep carmine), 

Coquette des Alpes (white), Her Majesty (blush), and Wm. Henry Bennett (crimson). 

The Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas require somewhat different treatment for winter 
forcing. It is rather hard to bring them out in midwinter, but they will repay all the labor 
expended. The astonishing price of fifty dollars per hundred buds is the average attaiffed by 
these varieties at wholesale between December 15 and January 15. The roses are grown in 
pots just like the tea roses, #. ¢., as first directed in these suggestions; but, as they have a ten- 
dency to shoot up pretty tall, the centre should be pinched out of the leading shoots. This will 
allow five or six shoots to run up and keep the plant bushy; besides, these slimmer shoots are 
less pithy and grow harder, thereby insuring a larger crop of buds. New cuttings should be 
rooted from September to January. By August 1, they will have grown into eight’ or ‘nine- 
inch pots, and then comes some finessing. If buds are wanted by January or February, the plants 
must be dried off sufficiently to make them drop their leaves, but very carefully, lest the roots 
shrivel too. A rest of two months is thus given to the plants, and those dried off in August 
may be started slowly about the first of October. The plants like monthly roses are best ripened 
off in the open air, but should never be left out in wet weather unless they can be kept dry 
by some contrivance. ‘This rest is really necessary, and if managed rightly will insure the costly 
buds which are such profitable stock in the winter market. 


‘* That is all,’’ said Phillipa, rolling up her MS. ‘I am afraid I have 
bored you.’”’ 

‘* Not at all,’’ was myheartyreply. ‘‘Iam filled with wonder at so much rose- 
lore. Your father tells me you made three hundred dollars last year off of roses.’’ 

‘‘So I did. I pack them in cotton and send them long distances. You 
know Mr. Grigg, the florist, in Philadelphia,—Mr. C. H. Grigg?’”’ 

‘The one on Chestnut Street ?’ 

‘“Yes. He gave me some points about putting the flowers on the market. 
You know he has some of the finest roses in the city, and he posted me about 
the prices. I will show you my price-list when we go in the house.’ 

This information was forthcoming in a shape that surprised me. Phillipa 
showed me a small book in which were entered the prices paid for rosebuds in 
different months of the year. The highest and lowest prices were as follows :— 


Max. Min. Max. Min, 

each. each, each. each. 
Jacqueminot, . : : . 1.50 .08 Duchess of Connaught, . ° 25 
Maréchal Niel, . ‘ ’ 50 .08 Coquette des Alpes, : , 50 «42 
La France, . ‘ , d 50 .12 Wm. Henry Bennett, ; : 50 .06 
Niphetos, , . ; .25 .06 Caroline Manais, . ’ . 25 .08 
Cornelia Cook, : : : 75 12 Belle Lyonnaise, , d j .25 ~©.08 
Perle des Jardins, . é : 25 .06 Claire Carnot, } j ; .25 .08 
Catharine Mermet, . ’ ‘ 50 .08 Camille de Rohan, . ; i 25 08 
Souvenir d’m Ami, . : ' .25 -.08 Cloth of Gold, P ' ‘ 25 «382 
Marshall Robert, . ‘ ‘ 25 .08 Guilletta, ; - ; : a6 ee 
Belle Allemande, ; : .25  .o8 Mme. Balbiano, ; ; : Ror 
Bon Silene, : : .25  .05 Mme. Berrard, ; ; ; 2... o2 
Andrew Schwartz, . : .25 .o8 Mme. Trifle, . ; F ; ie 12 
Safrano, : ‘ ; . 25 .05 Rosamond, ; , ‘ ; 2510 a2 
Douglas, ” , ; : 15 05 Baroness Rothschild, 1.00 25 
Isabella Sprunt, ; . ; 15.05 Countess of Oxford, ' . SO (aes 
Sunset, . ; ‘ - 25 .06 Marie Guillot, ; 26; OLS 
Gloire ‘de Dijon, - ° ; .25 .0o8 Camoens, : ; ‘ x wa 
Red Gloire de Dijon, : i .25  .08 Paul Neyron, . : . | em. a 
Duchess of Edinburgh, - ; 25 08 Duchesse de Brabant, z P 50 83.15 
Duke of Connaught, 7 ' a .08 Washington, / ‘ ; 25 .08 
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MICHAEL ANGELO AND I. 
BY EDITH ROBINSON. 


** Nothing happens as we expect it will. At a crisis, a person always does 
precisely the opposite one would have thought from his fancied knowledge of 
his or her character, whether it works a kind of moral revolution, or it is only then 
that the real nature appears. Ina great grief, ten to one it is the reticent person 
who p6urs out her suffering, the outspoken one who is frozen up. The most self- 
possessed girl I know, at a midnight alarm of fire put on and buttoned every 
button of her new party boots, took her umbrella, and went down-stairs in her 
night-dress. Aren’t you invariably surprised at any engagement, and isn’t it 
the most trusted person in the community who runs away with everybody’s 
funds? A man I knew, whose name was a by-word for methodical habits, died 
the other day with his own affairs and all the trust estates in inextricable 
confusion, his memoranda concerning them on newspaper margins and the 
backs of old letters. So now, when I see a man kind to the widowed and the 
fatherless, | make up my mind he will one day embezzle the funds of an orphan 
asylum. If a girl is particularly clever and self-reliant, I foresee that she 
will by and by join the Advent. I have given up trying to read the book, 
and only look at the pictures. The text is in a language no man knows.’’ 

To all of which Mike says not a word, and turning to discover why, I see 
that he is fast asleep, stretched full-length on the bank,—and his length is an 
unusual one,—with the August sunshine falling on his good-looking face, and burn- 
ing it to a still deeper hue. But he does not mind that—indeed, he was always 
indifferent to wind and weather—any more than he regards the big bumble-bee 
that now booms in his ear, now hovers tenderly over his short, thick moustache. 
A man who has broiled under the equator, and known the charms of a season in 
Greenland, can sleep, I suppose, under pretty much any circumstances. My 
companion is not an Irishman, as his name would betoken. It troubled me 
sadly at first, his real one is so unusually pretty, and I had a school-girl’s fond- 
ness for pretty names, at which he was wont to laugh and insist he should be 
‘*Mike”’ to me, too. I think one of the great charms of the old friendship 
was the endless discussions, the sparks that were sure to follow whenever we 
hit,—they were not sparks that could set fire to anything. Everybody else has 
forgotten the old college name now that he is a dignified professor, but as for 
me, I believe I like it; it gives such a pleasant sense of tried friendship and 
possession. It is a shortening of the name of the great artist, and was bestowed 
on him years ago by some irreverent classmate, in allusion to the “‘ bar’’ that 
gives the upper part of his face a kind of sternness, oddly in contrast to the 
kind, pleasant gray eyes beneath. Though, indeed, the bar might better allude 
to its other possessor, the Wandering Jew, for Mike has been a great traveler 
these past four years,—three with that Scientific expedition on board the 
Briareus, one more in the Rocky Mountains since we said good-by, and now 
I have found him again, in the last place I.should have expected,—a summer 
hotel in the mountains,—still his presence there is explained. We have both, 
it seems, been drawn thither by our respective callings. Mike is analyzing the 
water of the brooks hereabouts, in which there is arsenic. I am sketching the 
lovely scenery, and as I am of the opinion of that French artist who declared a 
picture was incomplete without water, it has happened that Mike and I have 
fallen, in the most natural manner in the world, into the old comradship. We 
sat out in the morning together, he with his scientific apparatus and my stool, I 
with my box and umbrella; we agreed to divide our baggage equally, without 
favor to sex, as in the old days when we were such friends ; we used to wonder 
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sometimes then if the attraction we had for each other was not simply that we 
were so unlike, that there was but one subject in all the world on which we 
were agreed. 

In everything else, to say that I thought one thing was equivalent to saying 
he thought the exact opposite. I loved painting. I have never met a man so 
hopelessly incapable of understanding art. Once or twice, when I had enticed 
him into a picture-gallery, he ungallantly went home without me, confessing 
abjectly the next morning that he could not ‘‘ stand it’’ any longer, that when 
my back was turned,—it had been so turned in contemplation of one picture 
for half an hour,—the temptation had been too much for him, and he ,had 
walked,—no, ran down the stairs. I had daubed with colors since I was a baby. 
To him all colors had one generic name, purple. Try as I often would to teach 
him, in the afternoons we spent together in the room I dignified by the name of 
‘studio,’’ the distinction between a chromo and an oil painting, the difference 
between red and blue, it always ended in laughter, and ‘‘It’s no use; it is 
simply one of my unlearnable things.’’ 

On the other hand, science was detestable to me, and of it all the one 
branch that he adored, chemistry. When I had studied it at school, it had 
even been a kind of mental chloroform to me. It was not so much that I would 
not, I actually could not, listen to the lecture, for no sooner was one well under 
way than the induced current of thought would set in and carry me off to 
dreamland. 

But like the equator and a meridian at angles at every other point through- 
out the world, there was just one in which Mike and I were completely united. 

It was, that we would never marry. We did not exactly pledge ourselves 
to single lives, but, though neither could understand the other’s work, we both 
knew how deeply and sincerely the other felt thereon ; we could know it by our 
own love. Science was everything to him, art to me. However much travel 
may change some people, I do not think it would alter Mike materially. He 
is not of the kind to change ; and on some few points not the mountains could 
be more immovable than he. It has made me laugh again and again this past 
week, as one thing after another has cropped up and shown me that Mike is still 
Mike, and there has been so much to discuss in the old friendship ; so much 
that, oddly, we have not once touched on the point where we here agreed. 

‘*That fence ain’t right. It oughter go that way. It’s a pretty enough 
picture, but I wish you’d set the fence right.”’ 

It is a voice of mingled indignation and reproach, and turning, I see that 
my critic is one of the mill-hands,—the foreman, apparently,—who, unbeknown, 
has been inspecting my sketch over my shoulder. That is one of the charms 
of sketching,—the critics who spring up by the wayside. I am inured to it, 
however, by this time, so only answer, humbly,— 

‘«It looks quite right to me. What is the matter with it ?”’ 

‘Tt oughter be plumb; I know, ’cause I built it myself.”’ 

This is indeed conclusive. What further unconscious injury I may have 
done to his handiwork is prevented, however, by Mike’s slowly opening his 
eyes and looking up. Has he heard? Few things does he enjoy more than 
one of those odd adverse criticisms. I am not afraid of Mike’s laughter,—I 
have encountered it far too often for that, but still 

‘« Mike, Mike,’’ I call hastily, ‘‘It is getting late; we must go. We 
shall hardly be in time for tea as it is,’’ gathering up my things. ‘‘I will sketch 
your fence again, sometime, and do better by it,’’ but this is as the man, after a 
few friendly words from Mike, has come down, in the slow fashion of his kind, to 
the river where I am washing ,my brushes, and there I leave him, standing, 
motionless, his legs far apart, meditatively watching the dragon-flies skim over 
the water, with thoughts apparently high above the bucket by his side. I 
believe the people hereabout are all somnambulists. 
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We are half-way home, Mike and I, before either of us speak ; that is one 
of the great charms of our comradship. We talk or not as we please. This 
time it is he who speaks first. 

‘* Nothing could awake me so quickly as my old name, I believe,’’ he says. 
‘Yet how you hated it at first. I believe I have never seen any one with such 
a passion for pretty names; you like it still when you can call me 4 

‘Of course, of course ; to be sure,’’ I answered. ‘‘One gets over many 
foolish fancies, just as, for example, I always used to put my right foot first over 
the threshold, and had a silly prejudice against grasshoppers and small men 
and June bugs. I believe I like them better now than tall ones.’’ 

If he has heard that criticism and is going to laugh about it, I may as 
well have a small revenge beforehand, I think, till my mind is set at rest by 
my friend’s smiling down indulgently upon me and saying,— 

‘*One outgrows many foolish fancies, though I know you are the last 
person in the world to change ; still——’’ he hesitates. 

We have approached the hotel. I was right, we are late. The evening 
stage has arrived, the new-comers have gone into the house, the piazza is filled 
with baggage, over which a score of children are swarming, giggling, poking 
one another in one of the abandoned fits of merriment to which childhood is 
subject, spelling out loudly, letter by letter, the names on the trunks, and jump- 
ing on and off in playful endeavor to see how much canvas and leather can 
stand. In reality, the score may resolve itself into a dozen, nine of which 
belong to one brood, known as ‘‘ Vigor’s assorted,’’ each of which one would 
be willing to asseverate is the worst child in the world, till the next of the brood 
puts in an appearance. They are the bane of the guests. No one has any 
control over them, their mother being a young and frisky widow whose knowl- 
edge of them consists of a mere bowing acquaintance. Her friskiness is some- 
thing supernatural, for looking at her offspring, one would think that life could 
only mean to her alternately to bear and forbear. 

With one accord we stop, Mike with his sentence left hanging in mid-air. 
It is mere fallacy that dogs and children know who love them and come eagerly 
to those people. Observation has shown me that the dog runs barking and 
snapping at the heels of the person in consequent terror of his life; that a child 
will invariably climb on the knees and ask his embarrassing questions of the 
mam or woman who fears childhood. So it is no surprise to me that, of a sud- 
den, as the crowd perceive us, there are unmistakable indications of a raid in 
our direction. 

‘< Oh, here’s Professor ——’’ The name loses itself in a sound that must 
recall to Mike his Western plains. 

He has told me much of his adventures this past week. In his quiet, 
modest fashion I have gathered that once, in the Rocky Mountains, he fought 
a grizzly bear with only his clasp-knife; that in the South Sea Islands he 
parleyed alone with ahorde of infuriated savages. But—together we turn and flee. 

The next day is Sunday. It is a long day anywhere, but in a summer 
hotel it has forty-eight hours in it. Some of the ladies have gone to the little 
church up the road—not many, as for the most, in summer, people shed their 
religion. The greater part are sitting about the piazzas, leaving the parlor almost 
deserted, except for the children, who as usual, are omnipresent. Sunday has 
intensified their graces. Of course, croquet is forbidden ; so are mud pies and 
wind-mills and ‘‘Authors’’ and dams and ‘‘Consequences,’’ but happily quarreling 
is not, so, though all those wicked amusements are tabooed, there yet remains that 
never-failing source of entertainment of innocent childhood. In particular are 
they a little noiser than usual to-day, as they are bent on celebrating the birth- 
day of one of the elder Vigors. Rejoicing, which, to a reflective person, recalls 
Nero’s merry-making over Rome’s destruction, or the Catholics rejoicing at St. 
Bartholomew. They have in part satisfied this rejoicing by upsetting an 
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ink-bottle on the parlor carpet, tearing to pieces three of the hymn-books that 
appear in their weekly season, without motive power,—like flies in June,—and 
playing thereon, with one finger, ‘‘Chopsticks’’ and ‘‘ Nearer my God to Thee.’’ 

Usually, they keep in one body—the Vigors, I mean; presumably there 
are other children, too,—-I believe there are some thirty registered on the book ; 
but to-day they have scattered their forces. Some of them have been amusing 
themselves by putting burrs on the ladies’ dresses, a costly blue sash belonging 
to a pretty New York baby being hopelessly ruined thereby. One, alone, out 
on the croquet-ground yonder, 1s whirling about like a top, has been for the 
last half-hour. It makes me dizzy to look at her, yet look I must. It recalls 
the fate of the wicked empress in the Eastern romance, condemned to whirl for 
all eternity. Two more are racing heavily up and down the piazza with a pair 
of jingling red reins belonging to a pretty little fellow seated forlornly in the 
angle of front and side piazzas, his striped legs sticking straight out before him. 
His eyes follow his precious property—the Vigors took forcible possession of it 
—with a wistfulness that is at once funny aud pathetic. 

‘Love makes the only key-note,’’ says Mike ; ‘‘argued like a lawyer, was 
it not ?’’ as we hear, ‘‘ it’s ours now, ’cause we’ve got it,’’ from one of the 
embryo highwaymen, in response to a feeble remonstrance from the rightful 
owner.—‘‘ Though I suppose that would be saying the last and worst thing of 
them, to you. And yet, I think,’’ my friend pursues, with the gravity that 
always laid near his laughter, ‘‘I think if I did not love my own line better 
than anything in the world, I would have been a lawyer. More’s the pity that 
they don’t, but in this country, a lawyer, more than any other, has it in his power 
to win for himself the highest thing that was ever said of a man: ‘ Whilst he 
lived, he was the guiding star of a whole brave nation ; and when he died the 
little children cried in the streets.’ ’’ 

Looking at Mike’s face, there is that in it which makes me feel that it might 
have been said of him,—a feeling that recalls that other day on the mountain- 
top, when the clouds broke and showed the clear sky. 

‘« But of course I cannot expect you to agree with me.’’ 

‘No, we never were agreed.”’ 

But why is there a sigh in my words? I never used to sigh that we were 
not of one mind. It surely cannot be that. It cannot be that for a moment I 
fancy Mike thinks me incapable of understanding, and regrets his words. He 
was always chary of showing his real self. Still, he knows me too well to think 
that. It is not, I know, to every one that he would speak in that fashion, that 
he would let his sky shine through. 

‘* No, we were never agreed,’’ he goes on, slowly, ‘‘ except on one subject. 
Do you remember——”’ ° 

Buzz—zz, whirr—rr, buzz—zz—zz. 

Another Vigors has entered unseen and, seating himself in the mathematical 
centre of the floor, has set his infernal machine in motion. This is the internal 
organs of a small clock. Once wound up and set agoing, nothing can seduce 
the toy from the child or the child from the room. In good health the time- 
piece must have been an eight-day one, for by the time it has ceased the church- 
goers have one by one come in, the others have straggled in from the piazza, 
and ‘‘ John Brown’s Body’’ is succeeded by 


“T thank the goodness and the grace 
Which on my birth have smiled ——”’ 


Lines the Christian humility and grace of which renders it the favorite of the 
many of whose religious belief it is the epitome. 

They will go through the book, they always do! 

Mike betakes himself off in the afternoon, presumably on one of his long 
scrambling excursions, whence he usually returns a cross of tramp, professor, and 
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Wandering jew. I do not expect to see him in the evening,—he knows the 
piano will not be closed till eleven,—but I do look for him the next morning, 
and in vain, till the waiter, hurrying in with dishes balanced in both hands, like 
Jove with his thunderbolts, mentions incidentally that ‘‘ the Professor ’’ had an 
early breakfast and was already out. ‘The waiters all adore ‘‘ the Professor.’ 
I would give a great deal for the good opinion of servants—not a servant. It 
is not that the individual Marys and Biddies should admire us, but it is in- 
dicative of much. There is not time formuch talk, however, as the Vigors are 
also at our table. For the last few days even the small restraint of their mother’s 


presence has been lacking ; a week or so ago she took a slight cold sitting out on 


the piazza with somebody or other, and has since been quite ill with ‘‘ Fever- 
rheumatismsciaticanervousprostrationpleurisycerebrospinalmeningitis.”’ Mrs. 
Vigors is a lady who possesses a faculty for making a mountain, out of a mole-hill 
that an earthquake would envy. 

There is a place a little way up the mountain that I have planned to sketch 
to-day, where the brook breaks over some rocks with the light just falling on 
the spray through an old oak that shades all the rest. I get upthere to discover 
that my charming brook has disappeared, that divers of the Vigors nestlings have 
constructed a dam just above. They are even now disporting themselves about 
their work, sailing boats thereon, merrily splashing water on each other, two of 
them wading knee-deep in the cold mountain brook. It is like sitting down in 


a swarm of hornets, but after the first interest in my work is over,—there is- 


another lovely spot a little farther along I cannot resist,—they return to their 
dam and leave me in peace, except for the incessant noise. 

One of them is tormenting another by prefacing and ending all her remarks 
with ‘‘ Dora Burr,’’ Evidently the child’s second name is not to her taste ; 
probably, with the odd sensibility children often display on the subject, it is 
painful to her. Consequently, her sister, with the unerring intuition of the 
young, has seized upon it and is dragging it into the conversation with madden- 
ing monotony. My nerves are sound and healthy, but there is a story of an 
Eastern monarch who was driven insane by iteration, ‘‘And the next day the 
little bird came and took another grain of corn 3 

Suddenly there is a wilder and louder shout, and looking up to learn what 
it may betoken, I see that the horde—happy company !—has been reinforced. 
Three more! I thought they were all there already. These last were not alone, 
they were—again unerring instinct of childhood—dragging along a tall young 
man with a knapsack and disreputable straw hat ; without a word, he tramps 
along to me, flings himself at my side, offers me, still in silence, a branch of 
scarlet berries,—wild-thorn berries, I think they are,—then changes his mind 
and proceeds to fasten them in my belt himself, in company with two or three 
late roses I gathered feloniously from one of the cottage-gardens on my way 
here. Mike never was much ofa ladies’ man. It takes him a long time to per- 
form this small act, and then it is secured at an angle where it scratches me at 
every turn. I laugh as I look at the jangling colors. 

‘¢ What are they, Mike ?’”’ 

‘‘Purple,’’ he makes answer, with the old confidence, and as I groan 
dispairingly. 

‘*At any rate, though certainly no one would think it to look at them, in 
their nature they are identical,’’ he defends himself, botanically. Next to 
chemistry there is no branch of science he loves like botany; next to chethistry 
none I so hate. Still, in one way, it affords us acommon ground, and he is showing 
me some exquisite specimens of maidenhair and odd moss he has just discovered, 
thence rambles off to the big ferns of South America and his adventures there, I 
listening and painting meanwhile. It usually disturbs me to have any one talk 
when I am at work. I suppose it is because Iam so used to it, that Mike’s voice 
chimes in with it. ‘‘ Dora Burr—rr—r,’’ comes faintly over to us meanwhile. 
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‘‘Tt is at last borne in upon me that one of those children has a name, a 
personality. They have hitherto loomed up in my mind as a single horrible 
fact, of the kind no thinking mind can reconcile with the idea of a personal 
beneficence. They have been to me collective, impersonal, a hydra-headed 
monster.”’ 

‘¢It is odd how travel changes a man,’’ says Mike, suddenly, and utterly 
malapropos of my remark,—it is as though he were about to jump into the 
miniature mill-pond yonder, ‘‘ how his deepest-rooted opinions ig 

‘* Mike, Mike,’’ I whisper, eagerly, ‘‘ do tell me, is there much arsenic in 
the brook?’’ For the Vigors have one and all waded out as far as they may 
venture into the water, and are raising it with both hands to their lips. 

‘* As I was saying s 

There, I knew she would. One of the children has pushed another over ; 
none of them make any effort to assist their drowning sister, but stand there, to 
their knees, like bewildered storks, shrieking in concert,—no, in a round,— 
‘* Pro—profess—fess—fessor ! ’’ 

I think I hear a muttered, ‘‘I wish it were the Nile;’’ but common 
humanity bids us hasten to the rescue, and between us we fish the child out, 
gurgling, the ruling passion strong in death, ‘“‘It was all your fault, Dora 
Burr—rrr—rr—r.’’ We must return with her to the hotel, the water is like ice. 

But in the afternoon we are again together, and this time there is not a 
child within sight or hearing. The piazza is deserted except for us, the ladies 
having taken themselves to their rooms for their afternoon siestas. It is so warm 
they will be longer than usual, too. But nothing is further from me than sleep, 
though I am lying in the hammock. Mike is close at hand on the piazza rail- 
ing. The bar is no longer a bar, or is distorted into a very crooked one. I 
wonder idly as I lie there if Michael Angelo or Arthur Hallam could scowl like 
that. I think the Wandering Jew might have, though. Perhaps at the hour 
when his travels took him to that furthest Northern corner of the world and 
looking out over the black water he could see, through the cold and mist, that 
kindred soul, condemned like him to wander, they could stretch out their 
hands to each other. But they were each in a different world and there was a 
gulf between. 

The fancy is a ridiculous one. I wonder what I did that for? I ought to 
have laughed instead. Mike’s voice breaks in upon my reverie,— 

‘‘T am going away to-morrow,’’ he says. 

_‘*Going—away?’’ I am nearly turned out of the hammock by my sudden 
motion. 

‘* Yes, this sort of thing is rather out of my line, you know. I can’t stand 
it any longer,—the difference,—the difference between this life and my usual 
one, I mean. I’ve tried to, but it’s no use.”’ 

It seems-necessary for me to say something. I grasp the first thing that 
offers itself. . 

‘‘Try again. If one doubles at every failure, you know, he is certain of 
success in the end, by all the laws of mathematics and wingt-et-un.”’ 

I hope my words did not sound frivolous, unsympathetic. Looking up, I 
see that to all appearances Mike has not heard them at all. 

‘«And before I go, I have something I feel I must tell you, though I know 
how you will regard such a subject. And it is fs 

‘¢ Yah—yah—ah—wah—ah—h—h.”’ 

One of the Vigors has fallen out head-foremost through the window by us. 
In two minutes a crowd has assembled, mostly children,—they scent an 
accident,—many of the ladies. Vinegar, arnica, brown paper, cold water, hot 
water, warm water, Pond’s Extract, a wonderful lotion produced by an old lady, 
warranted to cure all the ills to which man is subject, sweet oil, Perry’s Pain 
Killer, somebody’s Infallible Ointment. Such are a few of the medicaments 
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proposed. Any other child would have been killed outright, but, as in the old 
legends, the evil one has these children under his special protection till the time 
shall come to claim them forever as his own. It is noteworthy that the child’s 
scream was not childhood’s signal of distress, ‘‘ Marmar, Marmar!”’ 

Mike, meanwhile, has spoken but a word,—the one brief word that even 
the best of men hold in reserve, to utter when their feelings are too sorely tried. 
The ladies mostly remain, engaged in conversation upon accidents, most of 
which have a gloomy ending, and the gloomier the ending, the more pleased 
narrator and audience look. One is just telling of some frightful affair i in an 
elevator she had witnessed. We are no longer alone. 

I wonder what it was Mike had to say to me that he was so in earnest about. 
Some change in his plans, perhaps, and yet that cannot possibly be it, for I know 
him thoroughly ; when did he ever turn aside from the path he had chosen, or 
choose it till after careful deliberation? He is not one to be turned hither and 
thither. Other people may—Mike never changes. I look for him in vain that 
evening. 

Perhaps it is because the Wandering Jew will mingle so unpleasantly in my 
dreams that I cannot sleep. ‘Toward morning—day is just beginning to break— 
I can toss about no longer, but get up and dress, and go out into the early air. By 
and by the mist will clear away,—it always does at this mountain level, but now 
everything is thick fog. It is chilly and raw, too, and deadly still. I think 
nothing can be worse than the silence of a hotel. The cold is of the penetrating 
kind that before you are aware renders you like ice. The only sound is from 
some neighboring farm-yard ; but soon the cocks are crowing. ‘Is life worth 
living ?’’ with nobody at hand to answer with a big book that leaves the question 
more open than ever. Desire for company, for some human sound, drives me 
down to the lower piazza, where the porters are about, getting ready for the 
morning stage. There is no one else to see me. It does not matter that 
I am folded up ina big gray shawl, and that my nose is red, and as I come 
round one corner there faces me, round the other, Mike. He comes eagerly 
forward. 

** Did you get up? How did you know I was going by this stage ?’”’ 

‘Going ?”’ 

*‘You did not know? I must. I looked for you in vain in the evening. 
I wished to tell you that—that and something else.’’ 

So he is going! Odd, I do not mind it in the least. Iam afraid I am 
cold-hearted,—he is such an old friend, I have not seen him for so long, and 
yet I can say nothing ; only stand there stupidly, staring at him, and wondering 
numbly why I am as completely indifferent to his words as though he were the 
merest stranger. I even notice—oh, dear, how can I think of such a thing when 
I ought to be sorry he is going !—that his nose is very red, too. He¢e has all the 
aspect of a man nerved to a desperate deed. 

‘*T’ve screwed up my courage in vain four times already, I don’t think I’m 
a coward in a general way, but I own I’m afraid of your laughter, but there is 
something I feel I must tell you before I go, come what may, and nothing shall 
prevent my telling you this time, the children all sound abed and asleep, thank 
God! It’s the only chance ; I was considerable of a fool in the old days, and 
on one point at least have changed materially,—I am engaged to Mrs. Vigors.’’ 

I gasp. It is all I can do. Without another word Mike has turned to 
leave me. There is the sound of the stage in the adjoining yard. f grasp 
his coat. 

‘* Wait a minute,’’ I say, feebly. ‘‘I have something to tell you, too, I 
have tried to tell you before, as—w ell, as long ago as that day we sketched the 
mill together. I—I’m engaged, too.’ 

It was his turn to gasp. There, I am again wandering off to a triviality. 
At this moment all I can think of is to wonder if he notices how red my nose is. 
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‘¢ His—his name—it—it is Smith.”’ 

The gasp becomes a choke. 

‘* He—is—an exceptionally short, small man, and he is a—a lawyer.”’ 

And having said that, power of speech seems to have left me almost power- 
less of motion, for there I stand, still clutching his ulster. But he appears to be 
in the same case, even unheeding that the stage is before the door, that the porters 
are piling the baggage thereon, till suddenly it seems to strike us simultaneously 
that the situation is a humorous one, and that it is our duty to laugh. But at 
the first sound of merriment we relapse into grimmer silence than ever, in which 
Mike suddenly breaks roughly from me, runs down the steps, and clambers up 
to the top of the stage, He does not even look around as it turns, wheezing ; 
the driver cracks the whip and they roll off, down the road, though I am sure 
he knows I am still on the piazza. But as for me, I stand there, looking after, 
till the last speck of dust has disappeared, with that queer sensation still 
upon me. 

I think it was the feeling Evangeline had that night on the river, when 
only it told her, in darkness, that she had almost touched, yet hopelessly missed, 
the best good of her life. 





THE DRYAD AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


Now, when hills and fields are a-glow with color,— 
Gold, scarlet, and crimson, and russet-brown,— 
And only the green is a trifle duller, 
When stray yellow leaves come floating down ; 


In the hush of golden September weather, 
At twilight hour, when the shadows fall, 
When skies and waters seem blended together, 
And tender silence steals over all ; 


When cool evening comes with a touch of wonder, 
Close after a languorous summer noon, 

When soft purple twilights creep out from under 
The flame of sunset that dies too soon; 


When the night-wind passes with dewy blessing, 
And kisses to slumber each drooping flow’r, 

And the tree-tops sway to its soft caressing,— 
What faint, far melody fills the hour! 


O tender the passionate, wailing fancies ! 
O subtle the witchery—who would start 

If with sweet, dark eyes, and backward glances 
The dryad stole from her oak-tree’s heart ? 


A vision of girlhood! with shy, sweet feigning 
To. hide love’s advent. O nightingale, sing 
All the pain and the bliss of love’s complaining, 
Till earth and sky with its raptures ring. 
Dorothy Holroyd. 











FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to 
their selection of a pattern each month. 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should how- 
ever notify us as to what pattern they desire 
before the first of the month, as the new postal 
ruling does not allow patterns to be forwarded 
tin letters except as merchandise. If you 
desire them by return mail, you should en- 
close 10 cents to cover postage. postal card 
will answer for simple notification of the 
pattern wanted, 





4&@- For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns, 
see the Fashion Department, page 6534, 
of the June number of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts. ; Coats, 
35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 cts.; 
Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts. ; Pants, 25 cts.; 
Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Lady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1—Walking costume made of plain 
and striped surah. The underskirt is plain, of 
a bronze color, the overdress in bayadere 
stripes of bronze and cuir color, edged with 
an embroidered bead band in different colors. 
A wide sash of the plain bronze-color silk is 
fastened around the lower part of vest and tied 
in large loops and ends at the left side. Jacket 
of plain cuir color surah, trimmed with buttons 
put in clusters, bronze vest buttoned up the 
right side under a beaded band correspond- 
ing with that on skirt. Hat of leather trimmed 
with bronze-color surah and wings. 

Fig. 2.—House dress of plain blue and 
figured foulard silk. The front of skirt is 
trimmed with five rows of écru lace, the rest 
of the skirt is kilted. Polonaise of the figured 
material forming panels upon the sides of skirt, 
draped in the back. The bodice is trimmed 
with folds of plain blue foulard and écru lace. 
Elbow sleeves trimmed with lace and ribbon 
velvet, fastened with a silver buckle; the waist- 
band is finished with a similar one. Dog- 
collar of ribbon velvet and silver crescent. 


Fig. 3.—Walking costume for miss of four- 
teen years, made of plaid and plain serge, 
brown and écru. The underskirt is made of 
the plaid, kilted, with overdress looped high on 
left side with a large buckle. Plain pointed 
jacket bodice of the brown serge, with cuffs 
and collar of velvet. Straw hat trimmed with 
velvet and bird; it is also faced with velvet. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for child of four years, made 
of white pique; the dress is gored and trimmed 
with an embroidered ruffle, over this an over- 
dress low down upon the skirt, looped in the 
back, and draped across like a sash in front; it 
is also trimmed with embroidery, as are also the 
deep collar and sleeves. Bonnet of white surah 
trimmed with a large ribbon bow on top. 

Fig. 5—Bonnet made of net embroidered 
with iridescent beads, trimmed with olive 
velvet, a bird and grasses. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet of bronze and gilt straw, 
trimmed with bronze velvet, lace and flowers. 

Fig. 7.—Black straw bonnet trimmed with 
black lace, and blue jet ornaments and beads. 

Fig. 8.—Walking costume for lady, made of 
shot silk and figured canvas. The tucked 
skirt and short vest and sleeves are in the silk, 
dark myrtle-green and red, the revers and cuffs 
are of myrtle-green velvet, the large buttons 
The tunic is of figured 
canvas of the same colors, looped up short in 
front, full in the back. The folded waistcoat 
is also of canvas. Myrtle-green hat trimmed 
with velvet of the same shade, and feathers. 

Fig. 9.—Visiting costume of two shades of 
brown, the skirt is of very fine cashmere of the 
lighter shade, edged with a flounce of woolen 
lace, sewn on without fullness, headed with 


are dark-green metal. 


festoons, outlined with bronze braid, glittering 
with gold tinsel. The draped tunic is of the 
same. The jacket bodice is dark-brown 
velvet, fastened at the side with enamelled 
buttons; the bow on the shoulder and the 
revers of the sleeves are moire ribbon to match 
in color the cashmere skirt. Bonnet made of 
woolen lace, with puff of brown velvet around 
it, and velvet flowers. : 

Fig. 10.—Visite made of black satin em- 
broidered around the edge in flowers, with 
copper-red and clair de lune jet beads, and 
trimmed with black lace. Jet fringes to match 
the flowers depend from them. A double row 
of lace is carried down the front as well. 
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Fig. 11.—Wrap made of jet-embroidered 
velvet; it is trimmed all around with jetted 
lace, and narrow jet galoon. 

Fig. 12.—Visite made of faille or gros-grain. 
Two rows of lace border the visite, the upper 
row forming sleeves, and terminating with rich 
passementerie, which also ornaments the faille 
jabot and neck. Wide moire sash at the back. 

Fig. 13.—Walking costume for lady, made 
of black velvet and camel’s hair. The under- 
skirt is of the velvet, plain edged, with three rows 
of narrow braid and passementerie. The over- 
skirt of camel’s hair is long in front, straight in 
the back, looped high on the sides. Loose 
velvet jacket, with bow and facings of satin. 
Velvet bonnet trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 14.—Walking costume of navy-blue 
cloth, the underskirt is trimmed with narrow 
tucks divided by cords. The front of over- 
skirt and vest have appliqué flowers upon 
them, in chenille and beads ; the back is plain, 
looped at the left side with a broad velvet sash. 
Bodice long in front, short in the back, turned 
back with revers of velvet, cuffs of velvet 
upon the sleeves. Straw bonnet trimmed with 
velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 15 and 16.—Collar and cuff made of 
canvas, trimmed with open-work squares and 
lace around the edge, and fastened with bows. 

Fig. 17.—Apron for young lady, made of 
India mull, shirred in front and trimmed with 
a deep flounce of open-work embroidery; the 


bib and pocket are of the same. Colored rib- 
bon bows trim it. 


Fig. 18.—Pin for fastening collar, with dog’s 
head in gold and enamel. 

Fig 19.—Evening bodice for lady, made of 
silk. It is trimmed with tulle embroidered in 
gold, edged with plain lace, and fastened with 
velvet bows and buckles; velvet collar, and 
cuffs upon the elbow sleeves. 

Fig. 20.—Fancy lace-pin, set with small 
tubies, sapphires and diamonds. 

Fig. 21.—Suit for girl of seven years, made 
of striped and plain blue flannel. The skirt is 
box-plaited ; the jersey flannel bodice is striped, 
ttimmed with imitation vest of silk; the cuffs 
are of silk, and a ribbon bow on shoulders. 
Straw hat, trimmed with ribbon and gilt pins. 

Fig. 22.—Suit for girl of four years, made of 
plaid wool goods—gray and blue. The skirt is 
edged with two ruffles of blue woolen lace; the 
Coat is plain, with buttons trimming the sides, 


full plastron in front, deep collar edged with 
Vol. CXI.—2z2. 


lace. Bonnet of straw, trimmed with ribbon of 
the same colors as dress. 

Fig. 23.—Blouse for boy of four years, made 
of brown cloth trimmed with velveteen and 
colored pearl buttons. 

Fig. 24.—Suit for boy of three years, made 
of cream-colored flannel, with vest, collar, cuffs 
and pockets of black velvet. Straw hat trimmed 
with black velvet and stiff feathers. 

Fig. 25.—Sailor suit for boy of three years, ~ 
made of navy-blue flannel, trimmed with nar- 
row blue braid ; an anchor is embroidered upon 
the sleeve. Straw hat with a ribbon around it. 

Fig. 26.—Dress for girl of eight years, made 
of cream-color canvas; the skirt is trimmed 
with four ruffles edged with a galloon embroid- 
ered in colors. Plain bodice trimmed with re- 
vers, and collar edged to correspond with the 
ruffies. Ribbon tied around the waist, with 
bow in front. Cream-color straw hat trimmed 
with surah silk and a scarlet wing. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


The weather shows so little indication of 
autumn that importers have kept back their 
heavy autumn and winter goods, as but few 
persons care to look at dark colors and heavy- 
weight textures with the thermometer ranging 
in the nineties. Spring goods always look 
fresh and pretty even if the weather is cold, 
but it is hard to decide what will look well in 
ice and snow, when the mere effort of looking 
at the heavy fabrics causes one to feel un- 
comfortably warm. 

A wool suit is the first need for autumn wear, 
and there is an endless variety of fabrics to 
choose from; camel’s hair comes in numerous 
grades and choice colors. The merits of 
Kayyam as a never-ending wear has been well 
tested, since its advent in the spring, in moun- 
tain and seaside resorts during the summer; it 
does not crinkle up with dampness, get full of 
wrinkles if in a crowded car or carriage, does 
not accumulate dust, as it can easily be shook 
off the surface,—in fact, it is a material that can 
be worn at any time and makes a serviceable as 
well as dressy wool costume. It is shown in 
numerous colorings, from the shade of the 
undyed camel’s hair, always popular, to all the 
new and fashionable tints; it is also well 
adapted for children’s costumes as well as for 
ladies. Cashmeres also hold an important place 
in choice goods for autumn ; they are beautifully 
fine this season, and come in an endless variety 
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of shades. Cloths of all grades are shown, 
some of them not even as good as a coarse 
flannel, and from those up to the handsome 
qualities kept by good houses for their special 
customers of the choicest novelties. 


Next to a wool suit a black silk isa necessity 
for early fall wear, marvellous bargains are 
advertised in black silks, and they really at 
present are very moderate. Gros-grain is more 
popular than it has been, plain silks being more 
in favor than brocaded ones; there are, how- 
ever, many different kinds of silks used, but 
none with the same plain surface; the satin 
faced goods continue popular, many persons 
thinking they make a richer looking gown. 

Toilettes made of the light, supple woolen 
fabrics so fashionable are models of elegant 
draping, and the many varieties of these 
materials render harmonious combinations the 
rule rather than the exception. Draperies of 
all descriptions are adopted with these 
materials, and bodices are quite as varied in 
arrangement as skirts; they are made to open 
over plain waistcoats, over crossed fichus of 
plaits, over plain or puffed plastrons, with or 
without revers. Some have points, others have 
plaited basques, but these are at the back only, 
and always small and narrow; many bodices 
are round waisted, and others are shaped like 
corselets. A popular costume is composed of 
a tailor-made plaited or gathered skirt, made 
of some supple woolen fabric. Young ladies 
wear this skirt without any drapery ; those who 
are a little older, or less slender, add a draped 
tablier and a modest puff at the back; but the 
whole is as plain and simple as possible, with- 
out braid or ornaments of any description. 
The corsage is made like that of a riding 
habit, with slight points front and back; the 
sleeve is plain and buttoned at the wrist like 
that of a riding habit. 


For handsome silk and weolen costumes, 
bows and braids take the lead as trimmings; 
the braids are frequently very rich, and many 
kinds are embroidered with jet and gold, with 
multi-colored beads, steel, bronze, lead-colored 
beads, etc. The braids are used for bretelles, 
waistbands, wristbands, and the wide collar- 
band that is an essential feature of all stylish 
costumes. As a trimming for skirts they are 
placed in flat rows, either in vertical or oblique 
lines separating bands of embroidery; large 
rings of beaded braid are used in draping the 
folds of a tunic, and are very effective. A 
novelty for trimming is cor, cut out and ap- 
pliqued upon the goods with small beads. It is 
dyed in various colors, is very expensive, and for 
that reason will likely become popular among 
our exclusive fashionables ; its beauty certainly 
will never cause it to become attractive. 

Tan and all shades of brown are to be popu- 
lar, but green is to be the color,—no matter 
whether it proves becoming or not, it is to be 
worn. Gray, although far less fashionable a 
color than last season, is not discarded, and in 
many shades of granite and steel-gray it is 


not only fashionable, but reserved for very rich 
toilettes, owing partly to the superb passemen- 
teries and beaded ornaments and embroideries 
that are so very handsome in shades of gray. 

luish moonlight and blue-steel beads, mixed 
with a smaller quantity of bronze or grenat 
beads, form some of the most beautiful trim- 
mings that can be obtained. 


Thereis a great variety of jerseys this season, 
notwithstanding all the rumors to the contrary, 
too many persons finding them convenient to 
easily discard them. Black ones come in 
every basque shape, and often have vests of 
white or colored, striped with gold braid. The 
dark-blue and crimson ones are very dressy, 
and can be wornover almost any dress skirt. 
The jerseys for evening wear are now not only 
very fancifully braided, but are also trimmed 
with lace around the neck and sleeves and 
sometimes around the skirt of the basque. But 
this latter is by no means a pretty fashion, es- 
pecially if the depth of the lace exceeds three 
inches. The plain jerseys, in cream-color 
and blue, are being largely worn for tennis- 
playing, with blue and white striped skirts. 

Tinsel is not as popular for ordinary dress trim- 
mings and bonnets, but is now largely used for 
evening robes, wraps, and in the smaller articles 
of awoman’s toilette. Many of the handsomest 
fans are decorated with it, the black ones look- 
ing especially attractive. The tinsel is put on 
in arabesques in fanciful designs, and the edges 
of such fans have full feather trimmings sur- 
rounding them. Some of the largest fans, and 
those which are most expensive, are painted in 
oils and water-colors, not only in designs of 
flowers and fruits, but in landscapes. Round 
feather fans in pale colors, such as blue, pink 
and fawn, are fashionable. They have big 
bunches of ribbon tied to the handle. Pearl 
embroidery trims many of the newest white 
satin evening dresses. The embroidery is 
usually accompanied by lace of fine quality, 
which is also embroidered. For the neck and 
wrists of morning and traveling dresses, the in- 
side fold is now made of repped pique cut on 
the bias, and measuring an inch and a quarter 
in depth. At least an inch of the fold shows 
above the collar of the dress—a severe style 
that is not becoming to many. 


Gloves are being made of Russian leather, 
the smell of which is so admired; they have 
three thick rows of stitching up the hand. 
The color of the Russian leather gloves is not 
so red as the natural shade of the leather, and 
it is dyed in a variety of sober tints. Ladies 
have taken to them, especially for riding and 
driving, but they are also worn with walking 
and traveling costumes. They are remarkably 
durable, and effectually protect the hands. 


A good mode of utilizing wide Roman sashes, 
so long laid aside, is to form a corsage of them. 
These are worn by young ladies to brighten 
up skirts of white or black lace, and give variety 
to their toilettes by having this extra bodice 
to change with the lace basque that belongs to 
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the skirts; a white dress or a black silk will 
also answer to wear them with. The bodice is 
tight fitting round the waist, with a V-neck 
made of the sashes, arranged with the stripes 
going across. The sleeves are of lace of the 
color of skirts, and there is a full sash and back 
drapery in the pretty Roman coloring; the pale 
sashes with blue, white and pink bars are worn 
by blondes, while those who are darker choose 
the deeper colors with brighter red, green, and 
black stripes. 


Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 


All the gay world of Paris is now dispersed 
in the many fashionable watering-places which 
abound in France. Therefore, toilettes for 
garden-parties, the beach and open-air fétes, 
replace the evening and visiting .toilettes re- 
quired in Paris. Soudan lace and voile de 
Misaine are largely used for such toilettes 
made in simple but very elegant styles. In 
materials nothing is too rich, too delicate, too 
costly, but in style the simplest modes prevail. 
A stylish gown for a young lady has a skirt of 
wood-color sicilienne striped irregularly with 
threads, more or less thick, of satin in all colors. 
The skirt is plain and totally untrimmed. <A tab- 
lier and back drapery are of Soudan lace in a 
delicate moss-color. The lace corsage has a 
plastron of striped sicilienne, the fronts form- 
ing ashort point. The tailor-backs terminate in 
two loops of lace, beneath each being a loop of 
sicilenne. The Amazone hat is of wood-color 
straw, lined with wood velvet, and trimmed 
with loops of corn-colored faille, two ears of 
maize forming an aigrette. 


Ears of different varieties of corn are a 
favorite trimming for hats, now that the fashion- 
able world has left Paris for a time. They are 
made to look so very natural that probably 
birds will come and peck at them in the 
country, taking them for their natural food. 
Garlands of threaded roses, or rather of 
threaded rose petals, are fashionable. A thick, 
compact cord of rose petals forms a pretty 
border to the brim of a capote, a large chou of 
rose petals taking the place of a ribbon rosette 
or bow, from the midst of which rises a bouquet 
of moss-rose buds forming an aigrette. Un- 
fortunately unjustifiable eccentricities have ap- 
peared in hat shapes; some closely resemble a 
sugar-loaf; others imitate Punch’s hat, or the 
old-fashioned cocked-hat. But there is one 
large chapeau of great elegance which con- 
trasts favorably with the eccentric and too 
narrow models which fill the show-rooms of 
modistes. It is that large hat, long banished, 
with its turned irregular brim which forms such 
a charming frame to the face. The beautiful 
Reynolds or Gainsborough hat (both names are 
applied to it) has undoubtedly been revived 
by the late Exposition des Portraits du Siécle, 
where paintings by the two masters, Reynolds 
and Gainsborough, were to be seen. One 
model is of black straw, the wide, eccentricly 


bent brim lined with moss-green velvet. A 
group of field grasses, dandelions, and sprays 
of ivy is placed near the front with a bow of 
moss velvet. This elegant hat is always be- 
coming to all, showing here a marked contrast 
to the eccentric chapeaux which many ladies 
of taste cannot bring themselves to wear, and 
which will be ridiculed a month or two hence 
when no longer in fashion. 


Having succeeded in producing woolen lace 
of all colors, all patterns, and all degrees of 
fineness, manufacturers do not propose to stop 
half-way, and are now bringing out woolen 
tulle, quite as light as the cotton fabric, and in 
meshes of various sizes, Of this, substantial 
tulle, which does not crumple or tear easily, 
most charming dinner and reception toilettes 
will be made for the coming autumn. The 
cream tints (it is made in all colors) will be 
made up over bright-colored silks. At present, 
the dancing season being over in Paris, this 
new tulle is made into corsage garnitures, such 
as plain or bouffante vests, and folds for the 
neck and sleeves. 

A private exhibition has been given in Paris 
of « wonderful toy which has excited much 
wonder and admiration even in this city of 
surprising creations. The mechanism is similar 
to a musical box and hidden from sight ; upon 
a stand sits what at a first glance appears to 
be seven live kittens, but a closer inspection 
proves that they are only life-size, covered with 
real skin, and having emerald eyes; each 
kitten is provided with a musical instrument, 
and when the spring is touched they give a 
performance of the comic operas of the day in 
succession, each instrument keeping perfect 
tune. The price of this wonderful toy is ex- 
travagantly high, but fortunate will the happy 
possessor of it be if they can indulge in an 
operatic entertainment whenever fancy dictates. 


Sashes of moiré ribbon are worn with dresses 
of all descriptions, but the ribbon does not look 
equally well in all colors; the ends are fre- 
quently drawn in and enclosed in a cup of 
passementerie, beaded or plain, and tipped with 
a silk tassel. The sashes are tied at the side 
or back, their position being determined by the 
style of the tunic; if this is draped high on one 
side, the sash is tied on this side; if the drap- 
ing is similar on both sides, the long sash either 
falls over or takes the place of the drapery at 
the back. Moiré ribbon sashes are handsome 
adjuncts to lace dresses ; a novel toilette of this 
description is made up on a foundation skirt of 
red surah; the skirt consists of two deep 
flounces in écru lace, the under one falls straight 
from the waist all round, and forms the full 
skirt; the upper one is draped with a few 
plaits to the waist on the left side, and the back 
part is draped in a short puff. A sash of dark- 
green moiré ribbdn is folded round the waist, 
and tied on the left side. The lace bodice is 
plaited in front and crossed on the chest, show- 
ing a small pointed plastron of green velvet. 

Fashion. 
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Figs. 1and2. Sideboard 
Scarf. 


The decorative parts 
of the design consist of 
guipure squares, which 
are inserted in the white 
linen foundation, and of 
oblong panels embroid- 
ered with various shades 
of fast-colored cotton 
in cross-stitch, as shown 
in the full-size design, 
Fig. 2. The colors em- 
ployed are dark-brown, 
light-brown, yellow, olive- 
green, red, and blue. It 
is trimmed all around the 
edge with a guipure lace. 
The guipure squares can 
be omitted if desired, and 
a smaller design em- 
broidered upon them to 
correspond with the 
others. 


Figs.3and4. Work Bag. 

This bag is of variegated striped 
satin, which is embroidered accord- 
ing to Fig. 4. The broad stripe 
(creme) has a running floral pattern 
worked in stem, satin, knotted stitch 
and point russe, with pink, blue 
and olive silk of several shades. For 
the very narrow stripes an unsplit 
strand of blue or pink filoselle is 
fastened down by regular stitches of 
gold silk. The same colors are 
used for all the stripes as were 
mentioned at first, care being taken 


Fig. 2. 
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to give a harmonious look to 
the whole. The satin is then 
doubled in two, joined up the 
sides, and lined with pink or 
blue silk. A hem with a draw- 
ing-string is run in the top, and 
colored silk cord and_ tassels 
added. Ordinary bed-ticking 
makes a very pretty bag orna- 
mented with silks, as shown in 
the design, omitting the wide 
stripe of embroidery given. Fig. 3 
shows the bag when made up. 
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Fig. 3. 


Figs. 5 and 6. Tobacco Jar. 


An ordinary china jar is used, 
or one can be made of tin or 
wood; if of the latter, the inside 
should be lined with tin-foil. 
The jar is covered in plush, and 
ornamented with an embroidered 
band, given full working size in 
Fig. 6. This embroidery is 
executed in silks, the natural 
colors of the flowers sought to 
be represented. 
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DESCRIPTION OF DESIGNS IN CROCHET 
AND KNITTING. 
(See colored page in front.) 
Fig. 1.—Crochet Dress for Child from Two to 
Three Years of Age. 
You require 8 oz. of pale-blue Saxony wool, 
8 satin buttons to match, 2 yds. of blue satin 
ribbon 2 in. wide, 1% yds. of deep frilling the 
depth of the skirt, lace for neck and cuffs, a 
bone tricote hook No. 6. The original dress 
measured 6 stitches to the inch in width, and 
4 rows to the inch in height. 
You commence in the neck at the back. 
Make a chain of 33 stitches. Take up 16 loops 
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on the needle, one by one, as in crochet tri- 
cote. Work back 16, that is, the wool on the 
needle, draw through the first loop on the 
needle, * the wool on the needle, draw through 
the two first loops on the needle ; repeat from * 
at the end of the row. Make 2 Ch., take up 
the first of these 2 Ch., so increasing two loops 
as the 2nd chain is on the needle, take up each 
of the 16 loops, and the 2 next chain, work 
back 20 loops, then 3 chain again, take up 2 
loops on the chain as before, take up the 20 
loops of the last row, and 3 more of the foun- 
dation chain, work back these 26 loops, and 
make two chain at the end. Raise a loop on 
the 2 Ch., the 26 loops, and 2 more on the 
foundation Ch., work back, make 2 Ch. at the 
end. Take up the first Ch., take up the 30 
loops and 2 more, work back 34 and make 3 
chain. On this chain raise 2 loops, take up 
the 34 and 3 more, work back 40, make 3 
chain, take up 2 loops on it, the 40 of last row, 
and 3 more, work back 46 loops, make 2 Ch., 
raise I loop on it, the 46 of last row, and the 
two last on the foundation chain, work back 50 
loops; this brings you to the bottom of the 
shoulder, 3 rows plain.—4th row of back. 
Take up 2 loops, take up the 2 next together, 
take up all the loops until you come to the 4 
last, then 2 together, 2 plain, work all back.— 
5th and 6th rows plain.—7th row. Take up 2 
loops, 2 together, take up all, until the 4 last, 
2 together, take up 2, work back.—2 rows 
plain—1oth row. Take up all the loops, 
work back, through 1, twice, 1 Ch., through 2, 
to the last but two, make an extra chain, then 
through the two last.—11th row. ‘Take up 2, 
on the chain make a loop, take up all to the 
extra chain at the end, a loop on it, a loop on 
each of the two last, work back in the same 
manner as last row, increasing a chain on each 
side the work.—12th row. Repeat the 11th 
row § more times.—17th row. Plain (58 
loops).—18 row.—Plain.—1gth row. Take 
up the 3rd and 4th loops together, and the 
56th and 55th loops; work back.—2oth and 
21st row. Plain.—22nd row. Take up the 
3rd and 4th loops together, and the 4th and 
3rd from the end; work back.—23rd and 24th 
rows. Plain.—25th row. Take up 2 loops, 
the 2 next together, take up 19, 2 together, 
take up 4, 2 together, take up 19, 2 together, 
take up 2; work back. 26th and 27th rows. 
Plain.—28th row. ‘Take up 2, 2 together, take 
up 17, 2 together, take up 4, 2 together, take 
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up 17, 2 together, take up 2; work back.— 
29th and 30th rows. Plain.—3Ist row. Take 
up 2, 2 together, take up 15, 2 together, take 
up 4, 2 together, take up 15, 2 together, take 
up 2; work back.—32nd and next three rows. 
Plain. 36th row. Take up all the loops, as 
you work back, make an extra chain between 
the 19th and 2oth loops, take off 4, make a 
chain, work plain to the end.—37th row. Take 
up all the loops, and 1 on each of the 2 chain 
stitches made, work back 19, make a chain, 
take off 6, make a chain, work back the rest.— 
38th row. Take up all the loops of last row 
and I on each of the two chain stitches.—39th 
row. Work back 19, a chain, work off 8, a 
chain, work off the rest.—4oth row. Take up 
all the loops, and 1 extra on each of the 2 
chain, work back 19, a chain, work off 10, a 
chain, work off the rest.—4Ist row. Take up 
all the loops, work back all.—42nd row. Take 
up all, work back 19, a chain, work off 12, a 
chain, work off the rest—43rd row. Take up 
all, and I extra on the 2 chain stitches; work 
off plain.—44th row. Take up all, work off 
Ig, a chain, work off 14, a chain, work off the 
rest.—44th row. Take up all the loops and 1 
on the 2 chain stitches, work off all, 3 more 
plain rows. This completes the back. 

THE RIGHT FRoNtT.—Take up the stitches 
on the foundation chain, commencing at the 
bottom of the shoulder, upon the last row of 
increasings before the 3 plain rows. Take up Ig 
stitches, work back 3, take up the 2 first of these 
3, work back 6, take up these again (the last is 
on the needle), work back 2, increase a chain, 
work off the rest and 3 more, take up these 9, 
and 1 on the chain stitch, work off 2, increase 
a chain, work off to the end of the last little 
row, and 3 more, repeat this last little row until 
you have worked off all the loops, then, 2 rows, 
increasing a chain in the neck each row, plain 
on the shoulder.—4th row of neck. Take up 
all the loops, cast on to the needle as if you 
were knitting 6 loops, work all off. You should 
have 31 loops.—5th row. Take up 2, 2 to- 
gether, take up the rest, work off plain—é6th 
and 7th rows. Plain.—8th row. Take up 2, 
2 together, take up the rest, until the 3 last, a 
DC on the 3rd from the last, take up 2, work 
off 2, a chain, work off the rest, 4 rows plain, 
working I on the chain—the hole forms a 
buttonhole.—13th row. Take up all the loops, 
work off all but the last 2, increase a chain, 
work oft the 2 loops.—14th row. Take up all 





the loops and 1 extra on the chain, work off 
all but the 2 last, a chain, work off 2, repeat 
this row § more times, working a buttonhole 
in the 15th row, at the end of the Igth row, 
make 2 chain as well as the increase before the 
2 last stitches——2oth row. ‘Take up all the 
stitches, you should have 36 loops, a button- 
hole at the end, 2 rows plain.—23rd row. Take 
up 3, 2 together, take up the rest, work off 
plain.—24th and 25th rows. Plain. In the 
25th make a buttonhole.—26throw. Take up 
3, 2 together, take up the rest and work off.— 
27th and 28th rows. Plain.—29th row. Take 
up 3, 2 together, take up the rest and work off. 
30th and 31strows. Plain, make a buttonhole. 
—32nd row like the 28th row.—Work Ig plain 
rows, and a buttonhole in every 5th row. This 
completes the right front. Join together with 
single crochet the 19th and following rows, to 
the 17th row of back and following rows. 
Lert Front.—Take up the 16th loop in 
the neck of the back piece, and the 3 next 
work back, take up these 4 loops and 3 more, 
work off, take up 7 and 3 moreand * work off, 
increase a chain before the 3rd from the end, 
take up the loops, increase on the chain, take 
up all the last little row and 3 more, work back 
from *; when all the loops are raised, work 3 
more rows, always increasing I stitch before 
the 3 last loops in working off, at the end of 
the 3rd row make 6 Ch., take up on this 5 
loops, I on the chain before the 3 last loops, 
and all the remainder, work all off. In the 
next, which we will call the first row of neck, 
take up all the loops but the last 4, 2 together, 
take up 2, work off.—2nd and 3rd rows plain. 
—4th row like the first row, 4 rows plain.— 
gth row. Take up all, increase 1, in working 
off between the 3rd and 4th loops.—1oth row. 
Take up all the loops, and one on the extra 
chain, work off 2, a chain, work off the rest; 
repeat this row 3 more times, in the 4th repeti- 
tion cast 2 on the needle when the loops are 
taken up; work all off.—15th row, and 3 next 
rows. Plain.—1gth row. Decrease at the end 
by working the 3rd and 4th from the end to- 
gether, 2 rows plain, repeat from the Igth row 
3 times, then work 19 plain rows, join to the 
other side the back with a row of single 
crochet; take the right front, work a row of 
double crochet up the front edge, round the 
neck, and down the left front, fasten off; place 
the first 6 stitches of the right front over the 
left one, and work them /ogether with the first 
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six stitches of the left front, and work a row 
of DC. round the whole of the bottom of the 
back and fronts, then 1 DC. on the 1st DC. on 
the right front, 1 Ch., miss 2 DC., in the next 
work 1 treble, 4 Ch., 1 single on the Ist Ch., 
4 times, after the last picot of 4 Ch., work an- 
other treble stitch, 1 Ch., miss 3 DC., 1 DC. 
in the 3rd DC., miss 3 DC., and repeat, finish 
on the last DC., repeat this little border, on the 
5th row of loops, or 5th stitch in all the rows, 
commencing in the neck and holding the open- 
ing next to you. We now make the skirt. 
This is double. Commence in the middle of 
the back with a DC. on the last row worked, 
4Ch., 1 treble on the next stitch, * 2 Ch., 1 
treble on the next, repeat from *, missing a 
stitch between every 2nd and 3rd treble stitches. 
There must be 66 treble stitches in this row. 
Join with a single to the 3rd of the first 4 Ch., 
which forms the Ist treble in the round.—2nd 
round. 5 Ch., * 1 treble over the next, 2 Ch., 
2 Ch., repeat from * at the end of the round 
work 2 Ch., and join with a single tu the 4th 
of the 5Ch. Work 9 more rounds like the 
2nd round.—1oth round. *1 DC. over the 
next 2 Ch., 4 treble over the following 2 Ch., 
repeat from *, join neatly on the first DC. and 
fasten off. Over this skirt you work the fancy 
flounce. Commence in the centre of the back 
with 1 treble on each of the first 2 DC., *, miss 
a DC. in the next, work 2 treble, 2 Ch., 2 
treble, 1 Ch., miss the next DC., 1 treble in 
each of the 2 following, repeat from *, at the 
end of the round work 1 Ch. a single on the 
Ist treble.—2nd round. 4 Ch., 1 treble on the 
2nd treble * over the 2 Ch. between the 4 treble, 
work 2 treble, 2 Ch., 2 treble, 1 Ch., 1 treble 
on each of the 2 next treble, repeat from *, 
work 5 more rounds like the last round, then 
work 6 more rounds, working 2 Ch. after the 
4 treble, and always taking up the first of the 
2 single treble stitches in the last of these 2 Ch. 
—I4th round. 1 DC. between the 2 first 
treble stitches, * 1 Ch., over the next 2 Ch., 
between the 4 trebles work a treble, a picot of 
4 Ch. 6 times, a treble again, 1 Ch., 1 DC. be- 
tween the 2 next treble repeat from *, and 
fasten off at the end of the round. 

THE CoLLAR.—Take up the DC. just over 
the first whole row on the front shoulder. Take 
up 35 loops round the neck, which should 
bring you to the corresponding row on the next 
shoulder. Work off 2, increase a chain; work 
off 6, increase 1; work off 1, increase 1; work 


off 8, increase 1; work off 2, increase 1; work 
off 8, increase 1; work off 1, increase I ; work 
off 6, increase 1; work off 2. 2ndrow. Take 
up all the loops and 1 on each of the increas- 
ings. Work off 2, increase; work off 7, in- 
crease; work off 3, increase; work off 9, in- 
crease; work off 2, increase. These 2 are in 
the centre of the back. Work off 9, increase ; 
work off 3, increase; work off 7, increase; 
work off 2.—3rd row. Take up all the loops, 
and 1 on each increased stitch. Work off 2, 
increase; work off 8, increase; work off 4, 
increase; work off 10, increase; work off 2, 
increase; work off 10, increase; work off 4, 
increase ; work off 8, increase; work off 2.— 
4th and 5th rows. Increase in the same places 
as in the 4th row.—6th row. Take up all the 
loops and I on each increasing ; work off plain. 
—7th row. Take up all the loops; work back 
an increased row as before.—8th and gth rows. 
Plain ; fasten off.—1oth row. Commence on 
the right-hand side edge of the 9th row; work 
a row of DC. round the collar.—11th row. 
Commence the lace; work a treble on the first 
DC., miss a DC., * 2 treble, 2 Ch., 2 treble; 
in the next, 1 Ch., miss a DC., 2 treble; in 
the next DC. miss a DC., repeat from *. At 
the corners leave no DC. between any of the 
treble stitches, at the end of the row fasten off; 
on this last row work 6 rows like the top skirt, 
then the edge. Loop the lace together a little 
in the width, and work the edge on the row of 
DC. in the neck; a row of DC. all round the 
neck and fasten off. 

THE SLEEVE.—Make a chain of 30 stitches, 
take up 12, work off, 3 Ch., take up 2 on this 
chain, the 12, and 3 more, work off 18, * and 
4 more chain, take up 3, take up 18, and 4 
more, work all off, repeat from * until all the 
loops are taken up. 48 loops must be on the 
work. 16 rows plain.—17th row. Take up 
20, 2 together, take up 4, 2 together, take up 
the rest, and work off—1r8th row. Plain.— 
I9th row. Take up 19, 2 together, take up 4, 
2 together, take up rest, and work off.—zoth 
row. Plain. Work these 2 last rows, always 
decreasing 1 on each side the 4 centre stitches, 
until you have worked 6 rows of decreasings, 
join it up, then a row of DC., and fasten off. 
Hold the edge of the DC. towards you, and 
work on it four rows of the lace, and on the 
last row the edge, fasten off on the outer edge 
of the DC. row. Work i DC. on the first 
DC., * miss a DC., 1 Ch., then 4 treble, in the 
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next DC. 1 Ch., miss a DC., 1 DC. in the 
next, repeat from *, and fasten ,off. Sew a 
piece of galloon ribbon under the row of button- 
holes, and also under the row on which the 
buttons are placed. Sew blue satin strings in 
the front. A sash just over the flounce, fasten- 
ing it at each side seam, and letting it fall 
behind. Sew the frill under the first skirt on 
the row of DC. crochet, add the lace in the 
neck and sleeves. 


Fig. 2. Child’s Soft Bonnet in Arrasene 
and Double Berlin Wool. 


Begin with the crown, which is worked 
with arrasene in the “raised”’ stitch. Use No. 
g bone hook. Make a chain of § and join. 
There should be 5 knots or “raised ”’ stitches 
in first round, worked thus: Place hook into 
the joined loop and make 4 chain, draw 
through the 2 on hook and make a double 
crochet stitch into the same loop; 4 more 
the same ; now tie a piece of cotton to mark 
the end of the round. Work 2 more rounds 
in exactly the same way.—4th round. Make 
a raised and a double stitch in every alternate 
loop, which will make at the end of the round 
27 knots; place another piece of cotton at the 
end of this round.—s5th round. Work a 
“raised”? and double crochet stitch in every 
3rd loop, which will make 33 knots at the end 
of round.—6th round. Work a “raised” and 
double crochet stitch in every 5th loop, which 
will make 37 knots.—7th round. Place another 
bit of cotton at the end of last round. Begin 
with a “raised” and double crochet in the Ist 
loop, and do the same in every 7th loop, which 
should make 40 knots in the round.—8th 
round. Begin with a “raised” and double 
crochet in Ist loop, and do the same in every 
gth loop, which will make 43 knots.—gth 
round. Like last round, which will make 45 
knots. The rest of the bonnet is worked in 
treble crochet. Place a bit of cotton at the 
end of last round. 3 chain and work the 
round in trebles, 91 in all, and join into the 3 
chain with single crochet.—2nd round. 3 
chain, work 5 trebles, miss one loop, * 6 trebles; 
repeat from * to end of round, join to Ist 3 
chain.—3rd round. 3 chain, and work the 
round in trebles, of which there should be 79; 
join.—4th round. 1 chain, work 6 double 
crochet, then three trebles, * miss a loop, work 
9 trebles, repeat from * 5 more times, miss a 
loop, work 3 trebles, 9 double crochet; join, 


and fasten off arrasene. Now join the wool 
(which must be the same shade as the arrasene) 
on to the first treble of the previous round.—tst 
row. I chain, work 24 double crochet, 2 
double crochet in next loop, 1 double crochet 
in the next, 2 doubles in the next, 1 in the 
next, 2 in the next, 1 in the next, 2 in the next, 
and then 22 double crochet, which should be 
on the 1st of the last 3 trebles of previous 
rows ; fasten off.—2nd row. Join the wool on 
to the 3rd double of last row, 3 chain and 
work 56 trebles; fasten off—3rd row. Join 
wool to the 3d treble of previous row, 3 chain, 
work 22 trebles, 2 trebles in next loop, I 
treble in the next, 2 trebles in next, 1 
treble in the next, 2 trebles in the next; then 
22 trebles and fasten off.—4th row. Join wool 
on to the 3rd treble of last row, 3 chain, 23 
trebles, 2 trebles in the next, 1 treble in each 
of the next two loops, 2 trebles in the next, 
23 trebles; fasten off. This finishes the wool. 
Now commence the Ist of the 4 frills with the 
arrasene. 

First FRILL.—Fasten arrasene to the Ist 
treble of wool foundation, 3 chain, 2 trebles 
in same loop, 3 chain, 3 more trebles in the 
same loop, miss one, work a double crochet in 
the next, miss I, * 3 trebles in next loop, 3 
chain, 3 more trebles in the same loop, miss I, 
a double crochet in the next loop, miss 1, 
repeat from * to the end of the row. This 
frill must be worked on the loops of the Ist 
row of foundation trebles. 

SECOND FRILL.—The same as the last, 
only fasten on the arrasene to the Ist double 
of 1st frill, and work a double crochet on 
to the 3rd of the 3 chain of 2nd treble row of 
foundation, and begin the 3 trebles on the 
same chain, working * § trebles, 3 chain, 5 
trebles, miss 1, work 1 double, miss 1, and 
repeat from *. At the end of the frill fasten 
to double of the last row. 

THIRD FRILL.—Fasten arrasene to the 
last of the 3 chain of last foundation trebles, 
and work in exactly the same manner as last 
frill. At the end of the last, foundation row. 

THE FourTH FRILt is to form a double 
of the last frill; consequently, it must be 
worked on the same chain loops. Turn the 
front of the bonnet towards you. Begin with 
a double crochet stitch in the next chain of the 
foundation, and in the next work * 5 trebles, 
3 chain, 5 trebles, miss 1, work a double cro- 
chet.in the next, repeat from *. The 5 trebles, 
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3 chain, 5 trebles, should correspond with 
those of the 3rd frill. 

Commence the small curtain with arrasene, 
and join it to the bit of wool left from last row 
of foundation ; 1 chain, work 5 trebles, 3 chain, 
5 trebles into last treble ef 2nd row of founda- 
tion; 1 double crochet into the last treble of 
Ist row of treble foundation; 5 trebles, 3 
chain, 5 trebles into the last but one of 
double crochet foundation row; * miss 1, 
work a double crochet, miss 1, work 5 trebles, 
3 chain, 5 trebles into next loop; repeat from 
* until you reach the commencement of the 
3rd frill, when you end off with a double cro- 
chet securely. Line the bonnet from the wool 
foundation row with sarsanet, placing first a 
little sateen the same color as the arrasene. 
Run a wire round the crown at the extreme 
edge of the “raised” row, and another from 
the nape of the neck to the foundation row of 
the ist frill to keep « in shape; pinch the wire 
into a point at the top of the front of the bon- 
net to form a point, sew it securely to keep it 
in place. Place a lace cap inside, and use 4 
yards of ribbon; make a handsome rosette at 
the top, and twist the ribbon tastefully at the 
back, and allow good strings to tie. 

This pretty bonnet will fit a child from 
one to two years, and takes two and a half 
skeins of arrasene (the knitting) and one half- 
ounce of double Berlin wool. 


Fig. 3. Infant’s Boot: Tricot. 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: I oz. white Anda- 
lusian wool, 2 skeins of ruby embroidery 
silk, and a yard of ruby gros-grain ribbon. 
Make a chain of six stitches, work :— 
First TO SIXTH Rows: Plain tricot. 
SEVENTH Row: Work up a loop through 

each of three stitches, work up a loop through 

the two next stitches together, and one through 

the sixth stitch, work off in the usual way. 
EIGHTH TO THIRTEENTH Rows: Plain 

tricot. 

FOURTEENTH Row: Work upaloopthrough 

the first loop, two through the second, one 

through the third, two through the fourth, and 
one through the fifth. 
FIFTEENTH TO TWENTY-THIRD Rows: 

Work without increase or decrease. 
TWENTY-FOURTH TO THIRTY-SIXTH Rows: 

Increase by working up two loops through the 

first and last stitches of each row. 
THIRTY-SEVENTH Row: Work on all but 

the two first and two last stitches of the row. 
THIRTY-EIGHTH Row: Work on all but the 

three first and three last stitches of previous row. 
Now commence the side. Work on nine 

stitches, counting from the edge of front; that 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 


will be the two stitches passed over in the 
thirty-seventh, the three passed over in the 
thirty-eighth, and the four stitches worked of 
thirty-eighth row. Work twenty-six plain 
rows to form the sides and back of boot, join 
with a needle and wool to the other side of 
boot. The strip formed by the first twenty- 
three rows is for the sole. Work a row of one 
double into each stitch all round the sole and 
sides of boot, turn the work inside out, and 
sew the sole to the bottom of boot. 

For the ankle, work :— 

First Row: One double into each stitch of 
tricot. 

SECOND Row: One treble into a stitch, one 
chain, pass over one stitch and repeat. 

THIRD RouND: One double into a stitch, 
six chain, one double into the next stitch. 
Repeat all round. 

The third round is repeated five times more. 

NINTH RounpD: One double into a stitch, 
one chain, pass over one stitch, and repeat all 
round. 

TENTH RounbD: One double into a stitch, 
pass over one stitch, five trebles into the next, 
pass over one stitch, and repeat all round. 

ELEVENTH RounpD: With red silk one 
double into each stitch of last round. 

A piece of ribbon is run through the holes of 
the second round, and is tied ina bow in front. 

Stars in red silk with a needle are worked 
over the front and sides of boot (see design). 


Fig. 4.—Infant’s Boot—Knitting. 


Materials required: ¢ oz. pink, 4 oz. of white 
Saxony yarn, four pins No. 16, ohe yard of 
white ribbon. Commence at the top of heel, 
cast on thirty stitches. 

First TO TWENTY-THIRD Rows: Knit plain. 

TWENTY-FOURTH Row: Knit nine, knit 
two together, knit eight, knit two together, turn. 

TWENTY-FIFTH Row: Knit nine, knit two 
together, turn. The twenty-fifth row is re- 
peated until you have taken in all the stitches 
at each side; this forms the heel. When you 
have finished the heel pick up the side stitches. 
Knit thirty-six plain rows without increase or 
decrease. 

For the toe cast on twenty-two more stitches. 

FirsT AND SECOND Rows: Knit plain. 

THIRD Row: Knit one, knit two together, 
knit fourteen, knit two together, knit two, knit 
two together, knit to within three stitches of 
the end, then knit two together, knit one. 

FourtH Row: Knit plain. Repeat these 
two last rows alternately, with this exception, 
that there will be two stitches less each time 
between the front and back dtcrease, until 
twenty-five stitches remain; then knit a row 
and purl a row alternately twice; divide the 
stitches equally on two pins, place the two pins 
together, and cast off as you would for the toe 
of a stocking. Sew up the open side witha 
needle and wool. Now pick up the stitches 
round the top of boot on three pins. 


FIRST AND SECOND Rounps: Knit. 
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Tuirp Rounp: Purl, then cast off. For 
the top of boot with white wool, pick up twenty 
stitches at the top of toe with white wool, the 
same stitches as were before picked up, work 
in cane pattern. With the last stitch of each 
row pick up, and knit a stitch of the pink at 
the side of boot; these also should be the 
stitches first picked up. 

First Row: Cane pattern; make one, knit 
one, make one, knit three. Repeat. 

SECOND Row: Knit. 

THIRD Row: Knit three, make one, slip 
one, knit two together, pass the slip-stitch over 
the two knitted together, make one. Repeat. 

FourTH Row: Knit. 

FirtH Row: Make one, slip one, knit two 
together, pass the slip-stitch over the two 
knitted together, make one, knit three. Repeat. 

SixtH Row: Knit. Repeat from the third 
row five times more. Now pick up at the in- 
side the stitches of the first round that were 
knitted on three pins, and work :— 

First RouNnD: Knit. 

SECOND RounD: Purl. 

THIRD RounpD: Knit. 

FourtH Rounp: Purl. 

FirtH Rounp: Make one, knit two together 
to the end of the round. 

SIXTH AND SEVENTH Rounps: Knit two 
and purl two alternately all around. 

EIGHTH AND NINTH Rounps: Purl two 
and knit two alternately all round. Repeat 
these four last rounds three times more. 

TWENTY-SECOND ROUND: Purl. 

TWENTY-THIRD ROUND: Knit. 

TWENTY-FOURTH ROUND: Purl. 

TWENTY-FIFTH RouND: Like fifth round. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ROUND: Knit. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH RounD: Purl with pink. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ROUND: Knit with pink. 

TWENTY-NINTH ROUND: Purl with white. 

THIRTIETH RouND: Knit. 

THIRTY-FIRST ROUND: Knit one, make one, 
knit one, knit three together, knit one, make 
one. Repeat from the beginning of the round. 

THIRTY-SECOND ROUND: Purl one, make 
one, purl one, purl three together, purl one, 
make one. Repeat the last two rounds alter- 
nately three times more. 

THIRTY-NINTH RounpD: Like thirty-first 
round, with pink wool, then cast off. 


For the lining of the boot, work with single 
Berlin wool and two pins No. 10, cast on 
twenty-six stitches, knit eight rows plain. 

NINTH Row: Knit nine, knit two together, 
knit four, knit two together, knit nine. 

TENTH Row: Knit. Repeat these two last 
rows four times more: there will be one stitch 
less to knit each time before the first decrease, 
and one less after the last decrease. 

NINETEENTH TO TWENTY-SIXTH Rows: 
Knit without increase or decreage. Fold this 
piece of knitting, sew the back and widest side 
together, then tack inside the boot. 

A piece of pink gros-grain ribbon is threaded 
through the holes at the ankle, and is tied in a 
bow at the front. 


Fig. 5.—Lady’s Crochet Slipper. 


Four skeins of double Berlin wool (8-fold), 
black, cardinal, violet, or blue; six small skeins 
of single Berlin to match; one skein of pale- 
gold thick Dacca silk, filoselle, or narrow silk 
braid. Straight hook as for tricot, to fit the 
wool, not too large, as this stitch, if for slippers, 
must be worked close and firm. 


The stitch is a kind of double tricot, and is 
worked in the same way; but the wool is 
always put round the hook éefore taking up 2 
loops, and again to draw it through these 2 
loops ; in going back it is always drawn through 
three loops. 

THE Tor.—tst bar. Make 10 chain, miss 
I, wool round the hook draw through the next, 
wool round the hook, take up in this way 9 
stitches from the chain; there will be 10 with 
the first loop on the hook. Go back, wool 
round the hook, draw through 3 loops every 
time.—2nd bar. * Wool round the hook, take 
up 2 stitches, the straight one and the slanting 
one beyond it, draw the wool through these 
two, repeat from *. The last stitch must be 
taken up double, through to the back of it to 
make the edge firm. Go back, draw through 
3 loops.—3rd bar. Increase, wool round the 
hook, take up the little slanting stitch close to 
the loop on the hook. At the end of the bar, 
with the wool round the hook, take up a second 
time the slanting stitch of the one worked the 
last but 1 before the end. Go back, draw 
through three loops. 4th bar, plain. Increase 
at both ends every other bar till 11 bars are 
worked, then do 2 plain bars between each in- 
creasing. There will be 24 stitches across the 
foot. In the 18th bar, work to 6 from the end 
and go back to 8 from the beginning; then 
work 8 and go back to the beginning of the 
bar. 


Now work the side of the shoe upon 8 
stitches. There will be 8 left for the front, 
and 8 for the other side. Work from 45 to 50 
bars according to the length of the sole, taking 
care always to work the last stitch through to 
the back. Join this piece to the shoe with a 
large wool needle, taking the edge stitch singly, 
then 2 stitches first from one edge then from 
the other. 

With the silk, work looped stars according 
to fancy, one on the toe, one on each side of 
this a little above, one in the middle below the 
rosette, and 3 continued at each side. 

Sew the shoe toa double sole to the inside 
leather, hold the fluffy part nearest to you, and 
take up the inside edge, stitch together with the 
loop above it. Work one tight row of DC. on 
the side piece (not across the front), taking up 
the inside loop at the edge. 

The rosette is made of the single Berlin 
wool. Upon the end of the wool held in the 
left hand work 60 long crochet, turn, and be- 
tween each of these do 3 chain, a single ; turn, 
and do 3 chain and a single in the three chain 
of the last row. Draw this up tight to form an 
irregular rosette, and sew it to the shoe. 





Sowciel sae on. 








PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


The directions for making the foundation 
skirt of a dress have been given among the first 
notes upon dressmaking, but as there are so 
many different modes of trimming skirts a few 
directions may prove acceptable. To cover 
with a kilting—first, cut ten widths of the 
material, twenty-seven inches long, join; if 
the material has not a self-colored selvage, the 
selvage must be cut off and the edges must be 
over-sewn when joined ; turn up and hem the 
lower edge by hand or machine; if by hand, 
the stitches must be almost invisible on the 
right side. Begin kilting from the hemmed 
edge, and plait each width to a quarter of a 
yard and about a quarter in depth. Have a 
needleful of tacking cotton, and tack each plait 
as you make it, being sure that all are equal in 
size; finish the bottom length. Next, tack a 
second line along the middle, arranging the 
plaits quite evenly, according to the grain of 
the material, and so on until you finish the 
depth of your plaiting. Now take cotton the 
color of the material and tack the plaits along 
the top edge; this dgne, press with a hot iron ; 
if the material is thick and stubborn, damp it 
previous to ironing it. Turn down the top 
edge about half an inch, and tack it along with 
cotton of its color. This done, press the turn- 
down quite flat with a hot iron. Your kilting 
is now ready for placing on the skirt; the 
hemmed edge should be one-eighth of an inch 
above the bottom of skirt. Sew the kilting on 
by hand. Box-plaited skirts with tucks at the 
edge are very popular ; to make one with three 
tucks, cut five breadths forty-five inches long, 
and five breadths twenty-seven inches long ; join 
all the long lengths together, then all the short 
ones, and join the short to the long. Now 
turn up the hem all around three inches deep. 
If for machining, it must be tacked; if for 
hemming, pinning will be sufficient. Take a 
piece of card five inches in depth, and make a 
mark on it three and a quarter inches from the 
bottom, put the bottom of the card to the 
bottom of the hem, turn the material to the 
exact depth of the card. Now tack your tuck 
to the three-and-a-quarter inch mark on the 
card. Next fix the second and third tucks by 
leaving one and a half inches between each tuck, 
as only the stitches of the top tuck are usually 
shown. You will easily keep your tucks even 
by cutting the card three inches deep, and 


marking it atone anda half inches. Place one 
edge of card at the tacking of the tuck below 
the one you are fixing, turn the tuck to the 
other edge of card. The tucks must now be 
stitched and pressed. You must next double 
the five front breadths, putting in a pin to mark 
the middle of front. The front middle plait is 
twelve inches in width; it takes rather more 
than one breadth for this plait, as the folds 
must wrap over under the centre of plait at 
the back. Leave spaces of two inches each 
side of this plait. The two side plaits measure 
ten inches each when finished; they must be 
made in the same manner as described for front 
plaits. The five back breadths must be plaited 
into three ten-inch plaits, with space as before. 
Now tack all these plaits, beginning at the hem, 
and tack the front breadths six times at regular 
intervals; for the back breadths four times will 
be sufficient. Press with a hot iron on the 
wrong side. After pressing, keep the wrong side 
to you, and put two tapes across the plaits at 
the front breadths, sewing the tapes to the back 
of the plaits. You must not tighten the tapes, 
nor must you take the stitches to the front of 
plaits. One tape is to go across the middle of 
the plaits, and one between this and the top of 
the breadths. The back plaitings will not 
need tapes. Next take the middle of front 
breadth of foundation and the middle of the 
front centre box-plait; pin the plaiting to the 
foundation centre to centre. The bottom of 
the hem must fall one inch over a narrow kilt- 
ing four inches deep that the foundation skirt 
has been edged with; said kilting having been 
made after the manner described above and of 
the same material or of a brighter color than 
dress if desired to correspond with trimmings. 
The depth of this kilting can be arranged to 
suit individual fancy, it is intended to take 
away the plain look from the edge of skirt, 
and fashion allows taste to decide. Place 
the foundation skirt and box-plaiting upon a 
table, and pin closely; hold the skirt up, shake 
it, and see that it is even before stitching it to 
the foundation. When you are fatisfied that 
it hangs evenly sew strongly. Next month we 
will give directions for making and draping an 
overdress, and also furnish an illustration, which 
our space this month will not permit. With 
the illustration and practical hints, any person 
can readily follow out and make a dress. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Dining-Room. 

The arrangement of the table is a subject 
that receives too little attention in most house- 
holds, while there is nothing that should be 
more carefully attended to, and nothing that 
conduces more to the comfort of the family. 
Every one may have clean, if not fine, table- 
linen. An. under-covering of cotton flannel 
or felt, made to fit the table, is desirable, as it 
prevents noise, and a linen cloth may be laid 
over it more smoothly than over the bare table. 
Thin table-cloths remain fresh longer if stiff- 
ened slightly with very thin starch, but heavy 
damask requires no stiffening. Keep the 
cloths in a drawer large enough to hold them 
without much folding. Avoid making many 
folds in ironing, and in handling them fold 
away in the creases. In laying the cloth, place 
the centre of it in the centre of the table, and 
have the folds straight with the edges of the 
table. Lay a plate, right side up, for each 
person. If the table be long, place one plate 
at each end, and those at the sides opposite 
each other. Place the napkin at the right of 
the plate, and at dinner, place a piece of bread 
between the folds of the napkin. Place the 
knives, butter-plate, and tumbler at thé right 
of the plate, the forks at the left, and the soup- 
spoon in front, the handle towards the right 
hand, the number of each depending upon the 
number of courses. The fruit-dish or flowers 
should occupy the centre of the table; the salt 
and pepper, butter, jelly, pickles, etc., at the 
corners. Place the various dishes on the table 
in regular order, straight with the table, or, if 
at an angle, let there be some uniformity, never 
helter-skelter. The cups, plates, and dishes 
for hot food should be heated in hot water or in 
a warming-oven. Use a spoon to place ice in 
delicate glasses or pitchers ; or put in the water 
first, and then the ice, toavoid breaking. Donot 
let the table become disordered during the meal. 
The dishes, plates, etc., should be removed 
noiselessly one by one, and never piled one 
upon another, after the hasty fashion of second- 
class hotels. The host and hostess should sit 
at the ends of the table, the hostess should 
Serve the soup, salad, dessert, and coffee at 
dinner; the host the fish and meat; and the 
Servants, the vegetables and the entrées. At 
breakfast, and tea or supper, the hostess only 
presides over the tray, serving tea or coffee. 


At a dinner served a /a Russe, the fruit and 
flowers only are placed upon the table, the 
several courses being served from the side, 
Many volumes have been written upon table 
etiquette; but it is hard to follow all sugges- 
tions, as what is considered proper at one place 
or time is not always approved under other 
circumstances; it is sadly perplexing to always 
keep pace with the variations of fashion. A 
moment’s observation will show the strictness 
of etiquette maintained in the family of which 
you may be a guest; for instance, whether the 
servants are expected to take entire charge of 
serving everything, or whether the family re- * 
serve to themselves something of the happy 
privilege of courtesy and thought for each 
other ; and you may forget with them, in the 
mutual interchange of the proper attentions, 
that freezing formality which sometimes forbids 
that you should seem to know or care how 
your neighbor fares. ‘Think not of yourself, 
but of what will contribute most to another’s 
comfort or convenience,” remembering that, for 
the time being, utter deference should be paid 
to the evident arrangement of the house at 
which you are. Children should be carefully 
trained in table manners as soon as they are 
old enough to come to the table, and accus- 
tomed to perfect politeness ; then there will be 
no fear of mishaps, nor special training needed 
for “company,” nor any awkward habits to 
overcome in later life. After a meal, instruct 
your servant to carefully brush up any crumbs 
that may have fallen, lest they be trodden into 
the carpet. Put any food that may be used 
again on small dishes, never on the china dishes 
used for serving. Collect the knives, forks, 
and spoons by themselves. Scrape the dishes, 
empty and rinse the cups, and pack neatly 
near where they are to be washed. Brush the 
crumbs from the cloth, instead of shaking it, 
then fold and put it away carefully. Steel 
knives should never be laid in water. Many 
err in thinking that it is only the handles which 
should not be wet. The practice of putting 
the blades into a pitcher of very hot water is 
wrong, as the sudden expansion of the steel 
by the heat causes the handles to crack. Keep 
the knives out of the water but wash thoroughly 
with the dish-cloth, rub them with mineral 
soap or brick-dust, and wipe them dry, and 
always keep them bright. 
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RECIPES. 


Lobster Cream (an Entrée). 
Ingredients.—Two lobsters, 
Pepper and salt, 
Cream, 
A little grated nutmeg. 

Take the flesh of the lobsters, cut it up small 
and pound it in a mortar until reduced to a 
smooth paste ; then pass it through a fine sieve ; 
add the seasoning, and add sufficient cream to 
make it a thick consistency. Just before serv- 
ing put it into small paper cases and serve 
cold. 


Sea Bass with Tomatoes. 
Ingredients.—Three large Bass, 
One pint of tomatoes, skinned, 
Heaping tablespoonful of flour, 
Seasoning, 
Lard. 

Clean the fish, removing the heads and tails ; 
fry them in plenty of lard until about half-done. 
Drain the tomatoes well and mash them, 
dredging with the flour and seasoning; pour 
the mixture over the fish while in the frying- 
pan, and continue /frying until they are thor- 
oughly done. 

Cutlets of halibut may be fried in this man- 
ner with tomatoes; also any other pan-fish. 
Beefsteaks or lamb-chops, if fried, are excel- 
lent thus fried with tomatoes. 


Common Peach Jam. 
Ingredients.—Ripe, free-stone peaches, 
Sugar. 

Take good, ripe peaches, pare them, and 
cut them into small pieces, seeing that none are 
blemished in the /east. Cover the bottom of a 
stone jar with a ¢hicé layer of granulated sugar, 
then a layer of cut peaches, then another of 
sugar; then one of peaches, and soon, until 
the jar is filled, packing the contents down as 
closely as possible. The top layer must be of 
sugar, spread on thickly. Cover the jar imme- 
diately, and paste paper down closely over the 
cover. This jam will be found very good for 
children, and for family use, when fresh peaches 
are not to be had. It may be put into plain 
pies, or spread over a rolled-up pudding. If 
the peaches are free from decay spots, and the 
sugar in sufficient abundance, the jam will keep 
many months, always excluding the air from 
the jar, and carefully closing after using. 


Tomato Chicken. 
Ingredients —Two chickens, 

Two slices of cold boiled ham, 

Ten large tomatoes, 

A bunch of pot-herbs, 

A large handful of grated bread- 
crumbs, 

One tumblerful of water, 

One tablespoonful of butter, roll- 
ed in flour. 

Cut the chickens up as for carving; cut the 
ham in small pieces, and put both in a stew- 
pan; add the tomatoes, which have firsi been 
skinned, seasoning, herbs, butter, bread-crumbs, 
and water; cover the pan closely, and let it 
stew slowly until the chicken is thoroughly 
done, and the tomatoes entirely dissolved. 
Turn it out into a deep dish. 


Quince Jelly. 
Ingredients.—Quinces, 
Water, 
Sugar. 

Wipe the fruit carefully, and remove all the 
stems and parts not fair and sound. Use the 
best parts of the fruit for canning and preserv- 
ing, and the skin, cores, and hard parts for 
jelly. The seeds contain a large portion of gel- 
atinous substance. Boil all together in enough 
water to cover until the pulp issoft. Mash and 
drain. Measure the juice in pints and put on 
the fire; let it boil ten minutes; then remove 
and stir in granulated sugar, allowing one 
pound for each pint of syrup measured before 
boiled; put in glasses immediately. 


American Prunes. 
Ingredients.—Large purple plums. 

The plums must be ripe; spread them sep- 
arately on flat dishes, and set them in a large 
oven directly after bread has been taken out. 
Let them stay in until the oven is cool, taking 
them out and turning them over two or three 
times. If you bake every day, put in the 
plums as before, until they are sufficiently dry. 
Otherwise, set the dishes where they will be 
exposed to the hot sun, covered with thin gauze 
to keep off flies; continue this until they look 
like prunes. Then pack them down in jars or 
boxes, laying orange or lemon leaves among 
them, and cover closely. 
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RECIPES. 295 


Peach Mangoes. 
Ingredients.—Large white free-stone peaches, 
Best vinegar, 
Equal portions of nutmeg, cin- 
namon, and allspice. 

Rub the down off the peaches with a clean 
flannel, cut the peaches in half and remove 
the stones. Prepare the mixture of the dif- 
ferent spices by pounding fine, but not pow- 
dered. Fill with this the cavities of the peaches, 
and put the two halves of each peach together, 
tying around with coarse thread. Put them 
into stone jars, filling each jar rather more 
than three-quarters full; fill up the jars with 
the best vingar, cold. Close the jars imme- 
diately, sealing the corks with red cement, 
and tie a bladder tightly over each. These 
peach mangoes will be fit for use in two 
months, and are extremely nice. 


Nasturtiums Pickled. 

Lugredients.—Nasturtiums, 

Vinegar, 

Allspice and mustard seed. 

Select the seeds which are ripe as soon as 

the flowers have fallen off; gather them on a 
dry day; let them lie spread out in the sun for 
a few days, then put them in a jar and cover 
with the vinegar that has had the spices boiled 
in it and strained. Nasturtiums thus pickled 
are an excellent substitute for capers. 


Pickled Radish Pods. 


Ingredients.—Seed-pods of radishes, 
Salt, 
Vinegar and spices. 

Gather the young seed-pods of the radish, 
put them in salt and water for three days, then 
drain and dry on a cloth, put into jars and 
cover with boiling spi¢ed vinegar. 


Mustard Pickle. 


Ingredients.—Half a peck of small cucumbers, 
Half a peck of green string beans, 
One quart of green peppers, 
Two quarts of small onions, 
Salt, 
Two pounds of ground mustard, 
One pint of sweet oil, 
Three quarts of vinegar. 

Cut all in small pieces; put cucumbers and 
beans in a strong brine for twenty-four hours ; 
remove from brine and pour on the mustard 
mixed with oil and vinegar. 





Chestnuts. 


Ingredients.—Chestnuts, 
Gravy, 
Butter, 
¢ Salt, 
A little flour. 


Peel off the outer rinds, put them into boil- 
ing water when all are peeled, and let them 
stand near the fire (not boiling) until the 
second skin comes off easily. Take out a few 
at a time, and, as they are peeled, throw them 
into cold water. Make a sauce of gravy, 
thickened with flour, add butter and salt; let 
the chestnuts steam in this over a slow fire 
until soft. Or, instead of gravy, make a rich 
drawn-butter with milk, butter, and a little 
flour, in which stew the chestnuts until quite 
soft, but still whole. ‘These make a nice dish 
for lunch or supper. 


Layer Cake. 


dngredients—One cup of sugar, 
Half a cup of butter, 
One and a half cups of flour, 
Half acup of wine, 
One cup of raisins, 
Four eggs, 
Sugar for frosting, 
One teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der. 

Mix the butter and sugar together, add two 
eggs well beaten, wine, flour, baking powder, 
and raisins, beat well and bake in three layers, 
put frosting between and on the layer that is 
made with the whites of the two remaining 
eggs, well beaten with powdered sugar. 


Chocolate Caramels. 


Ingredients —One cup of sweet milk, 
One cup of molasses, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
Half a cupful of grated choc- 
olate. 


Mix all the ingredients well together, and 
put upon the firein a porcelain-lined saucepan. 
Stir constantly to prevent from burning, and 
let it boil until it is thick; then turn it out on 
buttered-plates ; when it begins to stiffen, mark 
it in squares with a knife, so that it will break 
readily when cold. Vanilla flavoring may be 
added if desired. 
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A Glimpse of the Future. 

The very name of September, printed hope- 
fully on our book-covers, brings with it the 
promise of better times for editors, GoDEyY’s 
Lapy’s Book has had a hard summer, strug- 
gling to bear up under the weight of business 
and the steady calls of enterprise which has 
aimed at the comfort of summer idlers and 
tourists. Don’t imagine it has been an easy 
thing for us to do what we have done this 
season, when the wheels of trade have moved 
so lazily that it was next to impossible to get 
anything done. We have been enabled these 
past three months to present our readers with 
fresh attractions and features of improvement 
only by a pushing energy which was deter- 
mined to keep the Book up to its standard at 
any cost. We feel now, that having passed so 
triumphantly through the heated term, we are 
equal to anything. 

The magazine year virtually begins in Sep- 
tember. We are now getting our plans in 
shape and mapping out a prospectus which 
cannot fail to satisfy Our most exacting readers. 
Just at present we are buried under a mass of 
correspondence. Letter-leaves are falling pre- 
maturely, but we do notcomplain. This is no 
evidence of blight; quite the contrary. It 
pleases us to hear such hearty approval of what 
we have done in the past; to see so much in- 
terest in what we are going to do in the future. 
We are not weary in well-doing and have 
prepared some rare treats for the faithful 
friends who have stood by us so long, and whose 
kind efforts are gaining for us so many new 
adherents. Among other things, we have the 
pleasure of announcing the appearance shortly 
of anew serial by the charming English novelist, 
Helen Mathers, whose story, “ Dreeing of the 
Weird,” achieved such success and afforded so 
much pleasure. The present number of 
Gopey’s Lapy’s Book shows how we pur- 
pose to continue the popular series of practical 
articles on feminine employments. “ Rose- 
Lore” is the second of this series, and will be 
followed by others of equal interest and utility. 
We take pleasure also in calling your atten- 
tion to the beautiful process engraving which 
serves as a frontispiece to the present number 
of the magazine. “The Dryad and the 
Nightingale” illustrates one of Miss Dorothy 
Holroyd’s pretty poems, and is one of the most 


artistic bits of work we have ever given our 
subscribers. The Dryads, according to ancient 
legends, were beautiful nymphs who dwelt in 
the hearts of trees. Our Dryad is a young and 
lovely creature who has stolen forth to await 
her lover, summoned by the song of the nightin- 
gale. The soft shadowyness of the picture, 
the tender shades of nightfall, are beautifully 
represented by the new process of engraving 
which we have used in this instance, and the 
whole plate is one of the most delicate con- 
ception and workmanship. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Makes a cooling drink, with water and sugar 
only. TRY IT. 





Art, Music and Literature. 


Alma Tadema is to design Miss Fortescue’s 


dress for the role of “ Galatea,” and has begun 
by painting her portrait. 

An amateurs’ salesroom has been opened at 
22 John Street, N.Y., under the patronage of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Mr. V. G. 
Stiepevich, of the Committee of the Museum's 
Art School, will act as judge of the articles 
submitted. The show-room is intended for the 
exhibition and sale of articles for decorative 
purposes in wood, metal, pottery, marble, glass, 
leather, embroidery, drapery, painting on 
china, etc. Things designed for personal wear 
or in wax, feather or hair work, cork, splinter, 
splatter or card-board will not be accepted. 

The judge will pass upon the admission of 
articles within a week after their reception, 
and will make suggestions and criticisms. The 
managers of the showroom, D. W. Granbery 
& Co., reserve ten per cent. commission on 
sales. The enterprise is an excellent one, and 
should be given a wide publicity. 

Lytton Sothern has unearthed from his 
father’s papers a play by Henry Byron, called 
«“ A Noble Noodle.” It was written especially 
for the elder Sothern, but was never utilized. 

Thomas Nast is now associated on the plat- 
form with Walter Pelham, the actor. A 
newspaper correspondent says of the artist : 
“ Nast is short, dark,and chubby. His hair is 
cut pompadour and is as black as midnight. 
His full, closely-cropped beard is of the same 
hue, and glistens under the gaslight like pol- 
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ished ebony. Mr. Pelham is a clever elocu- 
tionist and parts his hair in the middle. He 
occupied one side of the stage last night, and 
talked to Nast while the drawing proceeded. 
Nast would answer questions occasionally, and 
thus the audience were instructed as well as 
entertained. During the evening Mr. Pelham 
gave a number of humorous impersonations, 
and sang a very funny song, which Nast illus- 
trated by means of highly-colored pictures.” 


The question of “pitch” has been settled 
in England as it was settled in America about 
two years ago. The “French Diapason Nor- 
mal Pitch” will be the basis of British music. 


Labouchere is not a great admirer of Liszt, 
and pays the following sarcastic tribute to the 
master’s orchestral compositions : 

“The symphony to Dante’s ‘ Divina Com- 
media,’ dedicated to Wagner, is in three parts, 
the first being ‘ Hell,’ the second ‘ Purgatory,’ 
and the last ‘ Paradise.’ The business in ‘ Hell’ 
was decidedly of an appalling character. The 
horrible chaos and noise can be compared to 
nothing but the upsetting of 20,000 coal- 
scuttles, and the cries of the damned were 
everything that could be desired. If this 
hideous medizeval view of the next world 
needed any further condemnation than it has 
already received, Liszt’s music may certainly 
have the credit of pronouncing it. ‘ Purgatory’ 
sounded a little tame after it; indeed, it was 
quite restful, which is surely not true to Cath- 
olic theology. ‘ Paradise’ did not come up to 
my idea. In fact, Liszt’s music reminded me 
of the scenes of heaven and hell carved over 
the western doors of Amiens Cathedral. Here 
the devils have a fine time of it frying the 
damned. The artist has entered thoroughly 
into the work, and the executioners are agree- 
ably occupied with the pitch-fork or poker. 
But heaven is a poor and dull affair. Liszt 
seems to have understood matters no better. 
Directly he gets out of hell he ceases even to 
be interesting. The work is full of powerful 
orchestration, but is an immense tax on the 
patience of an audience. I got dreadfully 
sleepy in ‘ Purgatory,’ and I felt quite thankful 
to be out of ‘ Paradise.’” 


Among some bales of paper-stock from 
Germany, opened the other day at a Holyoke 
(Mass.) paper mill, were found full orchestral 
Scores of Weber’s opera of Euryanthe, Mo- 


zart’s Don Giovanni, Apothekeium und Doctor, 
VoL. CXI.—23. 
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Les Paysans en Grenonilles, Olympia and 
Literatia e pal nodia. There were overtures 
by Beethoven, Haydn, Auber, and others, for a 
dozen instruments and less, bearing dates of 
1726, 1733, 1741, 1747, 1803, etc. One old 
book of 400 pages contains extracts from 
German laws dating as far back as 1490. 
There are letters dated as far back as 1526, 
that must have lain in some attic for years. 


At a recent sale in London, £152 were paid 
by a Glasgow library for autograph copies of 
Burns’ “Tam O’Shanter” and the “ Lament 
of Mary, Queen of Scotts.’ 

One of Mr. George W. Cable’s admirers 
says of him :—“ He was compelled to leave 
school at the age of fourteen and aid in sup- 
porting the family. During his leisure hours . 
in the Confederate service in war times he 
made a critical study of the Bible, mathematics, 
and Latin grammar. After the war he ac- 
ceptcd a position as errand boy for a mercantile 
house in New Orleans. He studied civil en- 
gineering, and was for a time engaged ina 
State surveying expedition.” 

The author of “ Vice Versa” has published 
a new novelette with the curious title of 
“The Tinted Venus.” 





BOOK TABLE. 

THE DIAMOND LENS. Edited by William 
Winter. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Paper 
cover. 

The volume comprises a number of short 
stories of which Fritz James O’Brien is the 
author. The book contains an interesting 
collection of fantastic narratives full of wierd 
charm. In arranging the stories, Mr. Winter 
has selected the best and most Jdizarre of 
O’Brien’s tales. The book will undoubtedly 
find patrons who will pronounce it good. 


MARK MAYNARD’S WIFE. By Frankie Faling 
King. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
One vol., 294 pp., cloth, $1.25; paper, 75 
cents. ; 
This is a love story of the real American 

type. Its theme is the domestic infelicity of 

Candice and Mark Maynard. There is jealousy, 

flight, separation, and all the elements of a 

modern sensation, culminating in the usual 

happy denouement. 


A new issue of Mrs. Burnett’s novels has 
been put upon the market by Messrs. T. B. 
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Peterson & Bros. “Theo” and “Kathleen” 
have come to us in attractive colored-paper 
covers and admirable type. These delightful 
novelettes sell at fifty cents per volume. 


MATILDA, PRINCESS OF ENGLAND. A Ro- 
mance of the Crusades. By Mme. Sophie 
Cottin. Translated from the French, by 
Jennie W. Raum. Edited by George E. 
Raum. New York: William S. Gottsberger. 
Two vols., cloth, price, $1.75 per set. 

The publications of this firm have obtained 

a standing which insures their favorable recep- 

tion without recommendation or announcement. 

“ Matilda, Princess of England,’’ was a char- 

acter absorbing in herself, and the striking 

events of her career, bringing in as they do 
‘the scenes and incidents of that most romantic 
of all regions, the Levant, in the days of 
chivalry, the materials of the story in them- 
selves attract both the attention and interest. 

Mme. Cottin has, moreover, the graphic pen 

of a versatile Frenchwoman, and her work is 

full of power and brilliance. 


COLONEL ENDERBY’s WIFE. By Lucas Malet. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. One vol., 
paper cover, 388 pp., price, 50 cents. 
Summer tourists are indebted to the above 

firm for much of their most enjoyable reading 

matter. Mr. Malet, the author of that sucess- 
ful novel, “Mrs. Lorimer,’ has written an 
excellent companion book, a thoroughly Eng- 
lish story with domestic infelicity as its theme, 
and strong society lights to show it off. The 
tragic ending, Philip Enderby’s death, and 

Jessie’s unsatisfactory conduct, may mar the 

popularity of the work with the frivolous 

readers who demand a pleasant denouement, but 
the novel will not miss commendation. It is 
well-written and interesting. 


THE TINTED VENUs. A Farcial Romance. 
By F. Anstey. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. One vol., paper cover, 163 pp., price 
25 cents. 

Mr. Anstey’s novel is a return to his first 
and, we may say, his best style. The treatment 
of “The Giant’s Robe” and the diversified 
humor of “The Black Poodle” collection of 
stories were good in their way, but “Vice 
Versa” still remains his best and most distinct- 
ive work. “The Tinted Venus” is the impos- 
sible story of an animated statue to which a 
London hair-dresser betrothed himself inad- 
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vertently by placing a ring on its marble finger 
in Roserwich Gardens. Leander Tweddle is 
already engaged to a girl named Matilda, and 
the complications are absurdly funny. The 
statue follows Leander about, addressing him 
in classical phrases, while he replies in cockney 
slang, and some humorous conversations accrue. 
The book is undoubtedly clever from the very 
beginning to its laughable denouement, and is 
just the thing for summer reading. 


A NEMESIS; OR TINTED Vapors. By J. 
Maclaren Cobban. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. One vol., paper cover, 190 
pp-; price 25 cents. 

The author of “A Cure for Souls” has 
written a new and readable book with a 
tragedy in it. The scene of Gerald Unwin's 
story is in Lancashire, England, and the plot 
travels on to London. The mysterious disap- 
pearance of Paul Lacroix furnishes a theme 
for the story with which is interwoven the love - 
affair of his daughter Louise and Unwin, the 
clergyman. The story furnishes just enough 
sensation to suit the summer idler and will 
probably have “a run.” 


Acknowledgments. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Porter & Coates, 
of Philadelphia, for a copy of Dr. William W. 
Keen’s scholarly treatise on “Our Recent 
Debts to Vivisection,” reprinted from the 
Popular Science Monthly of May last. Also 
for “ The Battle of Dorking; or, Reminiscences 
of a Volunteer,” a satire on the English army, 
by Col. George Chesney. 


To Mr. J. B. Huting, of Chicago, Ill., for 
two useful little pamphlets entitled, “ Abbre- 
viated Long-Hand,” by Wallace Ritchie, and 
“ Suggestions in Punctuation and Capitaliza- 
tion.” 





“ Nothing succeeds like success.’ This is 
especially true of Mme. E. Velaro, 2012 
Lexington Ave., N. Y., whose name has become 
a household word in fashionable society through 
the success of her methods for enhancing 
woman’s beauty. All blemishes are removed 
by her preparations, while her freely-given 
advice is of incalculable benefit to every lady. 
We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would 
be beautiful, for we know they will be both 
pleased and satisfied. 
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HIS Cottage was designed for one who represents a very large class. A Cottage 
simple yet dignified; of good proportions; with rooms no larger than necessary, 
but large enough for most wants ; without expensive breaks in the roof or on the 

plan, and without needless decoration, was inthis case needed, and isthe want of 

many to-day. From this sketch a good builder can easily judge of the cost. Specifications, 
working drawings, &c., can be had on application to 


























, ARTHUR TRUSCOTT, Architect, 
226 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND ST ORY aaa: 





—— Erastsrog, -——~ 
A MODIFIED QUEEN ANNE COTTAGE. 
(Designed for the United States Building Company.) 
Drawn expressly for GopEy’s LApy’s Book, by David Woodbury King, Architect. 


The above Queen Anne Cottage can be built of wood for about $4500; with cellar, two rooms in 
the attic, bath-room, closets, and hard-wood finish in the hall, parlor, and dining-room, with plumbing 
complete. The same design with the lower story of brick, would cost about $6000. 

Drawings of this Cottage, with necessary modifications, will be furnished at reasonable rates. 


United States Building Company, 32 Liberty Street, New York, Raymond L. Donnell, Sec’y. 
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DESIGN FOR SOFA-PILLOW OR QUILT. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE WORK DEPARTMENT 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 

\. PERFUME: 
. Sa 


COLGATE & co's 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 


PERFUME 
FOR THE HANDKERCHIEF. 


This is the richest, most lasting and refined 
of all handkerchief perfumes. 
The name and trademark of 
COLGATE & COMPANY 
on every bottle assure purchasers 
of superior and uniform quality. 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description see Fashion Department 











Gobbel Song and Waltz. 


From LA MASCOTTE, 





Gobbel Song. 








Published in sheet form, price 30 cts., by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila 








GOBBEL SONG AND WALTZ. 
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Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
September, says. 


© © © To imitate a Genoa silk 
velvet so Glesely that only an 
expert can detect the difference 
is rather difficult. The Arcadia 
Velveteen does this, however. 
Besides, its durability and 
stylish appearance have made 
it a great favorite with ladies. 
The woven broche, combined 
with old material, is very effec- 
tive in brightening up a cos- 
tume. For these advantages, 
and for its rich coloring and 
variety of shades, we must place 
the Arcadia above all other 
velveteens. These velveteens 
sre also useful for children’s 
Gostumes, as they stand 4 
amount of hard wear and roug 
usage. 
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FOR FALL AND WINTER COSTUMES. 


The great pent of ARCADIA VELVETEEN over all 
other goods for ladies’ costumes is, that it combines, in a 
greater degree than any other, the following qualification 
which are an absolute necessity in all —_ that are applie 
to the use of ladies for fall and winter dresses: rst, 
WARMTH—the texture being very fine and ony vom 
Second, STRENGTH—the durability of the fabric being su- 
perior to any other known make of velveteen. Third, 
APPEARANCE—the finish of these s being so superior 
that when made into a garment, it requires an expert to 
detect them from Genoa silk velvet. 
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stamp RE je you getit. 
Sold by all first-class Dry Goods Dealers, 


Manuf’s Agents, 
SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 & 200 Church St. N. Y. 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 





VEN BROCHE. 
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Peterson’s Magazine, 


September, says. 


What a we wear i The 
opening of another seagon briugs 
to the front the muth-vexing 
question of Whut to Wear. In 
answering this, we cannvut do 
better than call attention to the 
were Arcadia Velveteen 
and oven Broche, which 
proved so satisfactory last sea- 
son, and which, with its new pat- 
terns and varieties, will without 
doubt take the lead this season. 
Experience proves this to be one 
of the most dressy as well as 
economical articles of dress 























